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Less Work— 


More Vacation Hours 


Good cooking for sharp appetites, in the house-boat—bungalow— 
camp, with a New Perfection Oil Cook-Stove. The perfect stove 
for summer in the home—cottage—anywhere. Easily portable. It 
broils and roasts, and, with the New Perfection Oven, bakes and 
roasts perfectly. Intense heat concentrated at the burners—nowhere 
else—kitchen not overheated. 


Convenient, cleanly, economical, Fuel obtainable everywhere. 
No smoke—no odor. No wood to chop—no coal to carry. The 


New Perfection 
Oil Cook-stove 


has a Cabinet Top with shelf for keeping plates and food hot; drop shelves for the coffee pot or 
saucepans, and nickeled towel racks. 


It has long turquoise-blue enamel chimneys. The nickel finish, with the bright blue of the 
chimneys, makes the stove very attractive and invites cleanliness. 


Made with |, 2 and 3 burners; the 2 and 3-burner stoves can be had with or without Cabinet. 


Cautionary Note: Be sure you get this stove — see that the name-plate reads “‘ NEW PERFECTION.” 
Every dealer everywhere ; if not at yours, write for Descriptive Circular to the nearest agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
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Survey of the World 
Much gossip about pol- liver and La Follette type. On the fol- 


Political Topics iticians and men prom- 
inent in public life who 
have recently talked with the President 
or with Mr. Roosevelt has been pub- 
lished, but it has little substance. It is 
asserted that both the President and the 
ex-President are urging Collector Loeb 
to become a candidate for Governor in 
New York, and that he prefers to re- 
main in his present office. The Demo- 
cratic nominee may be Thomas-M. Os- 
borne, of Auburn. There are indications 
that the Democrats of New Jersey will 
nominate for Governor of their State 
Woodrow Wilson, president of Prince- 
ton University. In a published state- 
ment he says that he is in no sense a 
candidate, being satisfied with his pres- 
ent work, but that he would deem it his 
duty to accept a nomination if a decided 
majority of the thoughtful Democrats of 
the State should ask him to do so. In 
Ohio, ex-Secretary Garfield in a public 
address has warmly praised the insur- 
gents and advocated the adoption of the 
recall. In that State the Republicans 
have not yet agreed upon a candidate for 
Governor. The Cincinnati newspaper 
owned by President Taft’s brother says 
that Mr. Garfield “is the one Republican 
in Ohio for whom Colonel Roosevelt 
could take the stump every morning and 
every night during the campaign without 
giving him the slightest chance of vic- 
tory.” At a club dinner in Kansas 
City, on the 15th, Speaker Cannon assert- 
ed that J. W. Powell, formerly director of 
the Geological Survey, was the father of 
conservation. Gifford Pinchot contended 
that this honor belonged to Mr. Roose- 
velt. He also remarked that he himself 
was a Republican of the Cummins, Dol- 





lowing day, speaking on the Chautauqua 
platform at Winfield, Kan., the Speaker 
was for a time overcome by the heat. 
He had vigorously defended the new 
tariff. He had been abused by papers 
and magazines, he said, because he had 
not sought to make print paper free of 
duty. “When we tried to reduce the 
duty to $2 a ton,” he continued, “that 
archangel of reform from Wisconsin, 
who talks six hours at a time at Chau- 
tauquas denouncing the tariff, solemnly 
arose and said the old duty was not high 
enough for the Wisconsin paper mills. 
And so we had to compromise on $3.75.” 
Schedules for the two trips which 
Mr. Roosevelt will make have been com- 
pleted. Leaving New York on August 
25, he will speak at Cheyenne, Denver, 
Osawatomie, (Kan.), Omaha, Sioux 
Falls, Fargo, St. Paul (the Conservation 
Congress), Milwaukee, Freeport (IIl.), 
Chicago and Pittsburg, returning to 
New York on September 11. Starting 
again on October 6, he will make ad- 
dresses in Atlanta, Hot Springs (Ark.), 
Peoria, and at some place in Indiana, 
where he will support the candidacy of 
Senator Beveridge. He recently said to 
the press that he had taken no stand with 
insurgents or with regulars, but was 
“seeing both sides.” It is generally un- 
derstood that he seeks to harmonize the 
factions. On the 14th, President Taft 
ordered additional withdrawals of coal 
lands, making a total of 71,518,588 acres, 
distributed as follows: Arizona, 161,280 
acres; Colorado, 6,191,161; Montana, 
20,208,865; New Mexico, 2,944,279; 
North Dakota, 17,828,182; Oregon, 
192,562; South Dakota, 2,870,287 ; Utah, 
5,814,287 ; Washington, 2,207,967 ; Wyo- 
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ming, 13,099,718. All this land is open 
to agricultural entry, but with limited 
surface patent. The entire appraised 
value of the coal lands is $449,876,208. 
The area of known coal lands in Alaska 
affected by the President’s orders is 
about 770,000 acres. Examination and 
classification by the Geological Survey 
has recently caused a restoration of 
1,306,655 acres in the West, which had 
been withdrawn as coal lands, but which 
contain no coal; also a restoration of 
1,036,800 acres in Louisiana, withdrawn 
as oil lands. Attorney General Wick- 
ersham and Secretary Nagel start this 
week for Alaska, where they will inquire 
concerning the Territory’s natural re- 
sources and as to local political ques- 
tions which were the subject of some dis- 
cussion during the recent session of 
Congress. 





Governor Harmon 
went, on the toth, 
to Newark, Ohio, 
where, two days earlier, a mob had 
taken from jail and hanged Carl Ether- 
ington, a detective employed by the 
Anti-Saloon League. In a raid upon a 
saloon Etherington had shot and killed 
the proprietor, one Howard, formerly 
Chief of Police. The Governor inspect- 
ed the jail. He also questioned the Sher- 
iff, William Linke, and the Mayor, Her- 
bert Atherton. On the following day he 
suspended the Mayor. Residents of the 
city promptly filed charges against Sher- 
iff Linke. The new Mayor, John M. 
Ankele (who had been President of the 
City Council) removed the Chief of 
Police and the captain of police for fail- 
ure to enforce the liquor laws. Then 
the Sheriff resigned. Two days later 
Mayor Atherton resigned, thus avoiding 
trial for neglect of duty. Just before 
Etherington was lynched the Mayor had 
addressed the mob, urging them to do 
no wrong, He then went to bed, believ-. 
ing, he says, that they intended to do 
nothing unlawful. Adjutant-General 
Weybrecht asserts that the Sheriff not 
only avoided his duty, but also in a 
measure encouraged the lynchers. Fif- 
teen men who took part in the lynching 
have been arrested. Judge Seward, who 
has called a special grand jury, says: 


Pursuing Lynchers 
in Ohio 
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“The city for years has been in the 
hands of lawbreakers. The high offi- 
cials of the county have openly connived 
at violations of the law and defied the 
courts.” It is predicted that more than 
one hundred citizens will be arrested 
and indicted. Warrants will be served 
upon thirty-five saloon keepers for vio- 
lating the law. In Rayville, La., on 
the 1oth, J. D. Freeman, a white man, 
was taken from the jail by a mob and 
hanged on the spot where he had ‘killed 
the town marshal, C. C. Chenault, when 
the latter was trying to-arrest him for 
violation of a city ordinance. Freeman 
had been convicted and sentenced to 
death, but his attorneys had taken an 
appeal to the Supreme Court. The mob 
pinned to his clothing a sheet of paper 
bearing the words: “This is the outcome 
of the appeal. We will not stand for 
the law’s delay.” 





Corrupt Public ES Mayor of Lawrence, 
pm saa ass., William — r. 
White, was found guilty, 

last week, of conspiring to procure the 
removal of Fire Chief Hamilton by br:- 
bery. With him were convicted ex- 
Alderman Matthew Burns, George B. 
Smart, Samuel Kress and Ernest Dube. 
White’s sentence was three years in the 
House of Correction and a fine of $1,000. 
Kress got three and one-half years, 
Burns, two years, and Smart, eighteen 
months. Dube was released, having 
given evidence for the prosecution. Fire 
Chief Hamilton is under indictment for 
giving bribes to procure confirmation of 
his appointment. This is the first time 
in the history of the State that a Mayor 
has been sentenced to be imprisoned. 
White insists that he is still Mayor, and 
in jail he is performing some of the 
duties of the office. Lawrence Gres- 
ser, President of the Borough of Queens, 
in the City of New York, was indicted 
last week for auditing fraudulent claims. 
With him were indicted several sub- 
ordinate officers of the Borough for lar- 
ceny. These and other indictments 
(heretofore reported) follow an investi- 
gation made by the city’s Commissioner 
of Accounts. Among those so accused a 
few weeks ago were Sheriff Goldner and 
Municipal Judge Cragen. The members 
of the Grand Jury have asked Governor 
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Hughes to remove Gresser from office. 
In their petition they say: 

“From-the evidence presented to us we are 
convinced that the borough government to- 
day is, as it has been for years past, a stench 
in the nostrils of honest men. For more than 
a decade Queens has been the prey of poli- 
ticians, who have sacked and pillaged without 
conscience. One ring has succeeded another. 
Our development as a borough has been re- 
tarded; our improvements have been held up; 
our business interests have been sacrificed. The 
chaotic conditions existing today are partly 
an inheritance from past administrations, and 
partly the result of incompetency and dishon- 
esty in the present administration. -We be- 
lieve, however, that there is hope even for 
Queens, and that the time is now ripe for a 
change. We do not believe, however, that any 
change can be brought about under the pres- 
ent borough head. Entirely apart from any 
indictment brought against him, we are con- 
vinced that the.present incumbent is conspicu- 
ously unfit for public office. Almost every 
department in his government seems to be un- 
dermined with corruption, and, in the two 
years of his administration, his appointees, 
with few exceptions, have been notoriously 
incompetent.” 


In Pittsburg, ex-Councilman Simon, 
found guilty of selling his vote twice for 
$406, has been sentenced to be impris- 
oned eight months and to pay a fine of 
$200. Sentences were pronounced in 
Schenectady, N. Y., last week, as fol- 
lows: 

Ex-Supervisor Aaron P. Huffmire, convict- 
ed of grand larceny, a fine of $1,000; Ex- 
Supervisor Myron Jacobson, who pleaded 
guilty, $500; George A. Pepper, formerly coun- 
ty superintendent of roads, convicted of petit 
larceny, $500; .George Foster Sauter, convicted 
ot grand larceny, $1,000. ‘ 

The bail of three indicted county officers 
who are fugitives from justice was for- 
feited. In New Jersey, a Senate 
Committee inquiring as to the conduct 
of school boards, has obtained much evi- 
dence of corruption. In two towns 
school principals have testified that they 
were asked to pay $200 or $300 for re- 
newals of their appointments. In West 
New York, the greater part of an issue 
of $105,000 in bonds has been lost, and 
in connection with this matter the presi- 
dent and the secretary of the board are 
under indictment. It is alleged that 
in the City of New York the holders of 
about 4,000 newsstands have been re- 
quired to pay to Aldermen considerable 
sums, in some instances as much as 
$1,000, for renewals of their licenses. 
The evidence has been laid before Mayor 
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Gaynor. In a letter to the newsdealers 
he promises protection and invites them 
to make affidavit at his office as to any 
demand upon them for money in excess 
of the small lawful fee. 


& 


The fourth Pan- 
American Confer- 
ence was opened in 
Buenos Ayres on the 12th. In addition 
to the delegates there were present the 
foreign diplomats, the Argentine Sen- 
ators and Deputies, the leading Govern- 
ment officers and many prominent rep- 
resentatives of Argentine professional 
and commercial life. The delegates from 
the United States were warmly wel- 
comed and reports of a movement hos- 
tile to this country were the subject of 
ridicule. Following ‘are the names of 
the United States delegates: 

Henry White, formerly ambassador to 
France; Prof. Paul Reinsch, of the University 
of Wisconsin; Prof. David Kinley, of the Uni 
versity of Illinois; Prof. Jolin Bassett Moore, 
of Columbia University, New York; Prof. 
Bernard Moses, University of California; E. 
B. Moore, United States commissioner of pat- 
ents, Washington; J. B. Quintero, lawyer and 
journalist, of New Orleans; Col. Enoch Crow- 
der, assistant judge-advocate-general of the 
army, Washington; Lewis Nixon, ship builder, 
New York; Prof. J. B. Shepherd, Columbia 
University ; Cabot Ward, ex-secretary of state 
of Porto Rico; and William T. S. Doyle, as- 
sistant chief of the division of Latin-Ameri- 
can Affairs, State Department. 

The address of welcome was delivered 
by Dr. de la Plaza, the Argentine Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, and Henry White, 
chairman of the United States delega- 
tion, responded in behalf of all the dele- 
gations. They had invited him to do this. 
Antonio Bermejo, of Argentina, was 
elected president. Mexico nominated 
him, and Mr. White was nominated by 
Argentina. At the suggestion of Peru, 
Mr. Knox, our Secretary of State, and 
Dr. de la Plaza were made honorary 
presidents. By order of the conference, 
Mr. White’s address was translated into 
Spanish. Members of our, delegation 
were urged to accept the chairmanships 
of several important committees, but all 
were declined except the chairmanship of 
the committee on steamship service. This 
was assigned to Mr. Nixon. Secretary 
Knox in his instructions had directed the 
delegation to avoid the prominence which 
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would be due to offices and committee 
chairmanships. In his dispatches to the 
Secretary,-Mr. White reports that the 
conference is remarkable for its harmoni- 
ous tone and that its general disposition 
is friendly to the United States. 
& 

When Dr. Madriz be- 
came President- of Nica- 
ragua, he addressed to 
foreign Powers a letter announcing the 
fact. The customary diplomatic replies 
were duly forwarded. There was re- 
cently published in Managua the reply 
of the German Kaiser, who addressed 
Dr. Madriz as “Great and Good 
Friend,” congratulated him and exprest 
the usual diplomatic good wishes. All 
this was quite formal. An attempt was 
made last week to show that the Kaiser 
had taken sides with Madriz against the 
United States. The old formal letter 
was used and with it a dispatch sent to 
the London Standard by its Berlin cor- 
respondent, saying that the following 
was an authoritative exposition of the 
official German view of the letter: 

“Germany refuses to recognize any right 
on the part of the United States to supervise 
her diplomatic relations with the countries of 
Central and South America in general, and 
those with Nicaragua in particular.  Ger- 
many’s recognition of President Madriz is a 
matter that concerns herself and Nicaragua, 
and not a third person or Power.” 
It was also asserted that Nicaragua had 
offered to Germany an island, to be used 
as a coaling station. These reports 
sharply affected the stock market in 
New York on the 11th. They promptly 
drew from the German Foreign Office a 
disavowal. The story sent to the Stand- 
ard was declared to be wholly false, and 
the following authorized statement was 
given to. the public: 


Nicaragua and 
Germany 


“Madriz gave notice of his election, upon 
undertaking the Presidency, to the Emperor 
in the usual written form. The customary 
formal reply was prepared by the Foreign 
Office. It was not an autograph letter, but 
was simply signed by the Emperor. The ad- 
dress ‘Great+and Good Friend’ was in ac- 
cordance with official courtesy. Any inter- 
vention by Germany in Nicaraguan affairs 
neither followed nor is intended. Germany 
neither sought nor designs to seek a coaling 
station. Rumors of Germany’s intentions 
toward the Galapagos Islands are equally 
without foundation, as are all suggestions that 
the German Government has in any wise 
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modified the cultivation of friendly relation: 
towards the United States.” 

It was also denied that a coaling station 
had been offered to Germany. Altho 
the Madriz commander at Bluefields 
had promised that any removal of Pitt- 
man, the young engineer, from Blue- 
fields Bluff, should be reported to the 
United States Consul there, Pittman 
was taken away secretly on the 4th, and 
was found on the 14th in Managua by 
our consul stationed in that city. His 
captors had sought to starve him during 
the journey. He was in a cell six feet 
long and five feet wide, and since his 
arrival in the Nicaraguan capital he had 
received no food from the authorities. 
Supplies from the charitable had kept 
him alive. Owing to our consul’s pro- 
test he has since been treated with more 
consideration. It is reported that yel- 
low fever has attacked many of the 
Madriz soldiers on the east coast. 
Norway recognizes the Madriz blockade 
of Bluefields, and in this matter is in 
conflict with the United States. As 
many vessels plying between New Or- 
leans and Bluefields fly the Norwegian 
flag, the revolutionists may be seriously 
affected by this action. It is said that 
there will soon be a revolution in Hon- 
duras against President Davila and in 
the interest of ex-President Bonilla, 
whom Zelaya removed from office three 
years ago. 
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; By order of Cuba’s Secre- 

The Islands tary of the Interior, Col. 
Jorge Valera, a mulatto, 

and six men associated with him were 
arrested last week while they were on 
their way to a village in the province of 
Matanzas, to which they had sent a 
trunk containing dynamite and arms. 
They are held for conspiring to cause a 
revolutionary uprising. The trunk was 
traced to the janitor of the Medical 
School of Havana University, and a 
large quantity of dynamite was found in 
his possession. Three of the arrested 
men were formerly members of the se- 
cret police. One of them said in a con- 
fession that they sought merely to affect 
the stock market and were to receive 
$20,000 for what they intended to do. 
The Government says it learned some 
time ago that these and other men were 
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conspiring to destroy railroad bridges 
and other property. It is asserted that 
their purpose was to cause a demand for 
intervention by the United States. 
The bill providing for an exchange of 
the Cuban Government’s arsenal prop- 
erty on the Havana water front for the 
railway terminal in the heart of the city, 
passed some time ago in the Senate, has 
now been passed in the House, altho all 
the Conservatives and ten Liberals were 





absent when the vote was taken. This- 


is the measure which our Government 
opposed and as to which there have been 
charges of bribery. Even President Go- 
mez has been accused. It was opposed 
by all the Havana papers except the Gov- 
ernment’s organ. In the Philippines, 
the Moro pirates who recently killed sev- 
eral Dutch traders have been overtaken 
and killed by the constabulary. 
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Ambassador and Mrs. 
Great Britain Whitelaw Reid held a re- 

ception on Independence 
Day at Dorchester House in London. In 
the evening the annual banquet took 
place at the Hotel Cecil. Mr. Reid, in 
his address, stated that the United States 
now is a nation of forty-eight sovereign 
commonwealths with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 90,000,000. The closing per- 
formances of the Army Pageant, g:ven 
in the Palace grounds of the Bishop of 
London, drew large crowds. It is es- 
timated that the pageant was visited by 
more than 100,000 persons. A large 
number of historic English battles, from 
the earliest times. to the present, were 
realistically portrayed with the garb and 
arms of the various. centuries in which 
they occurred. A deplorable accident 
occurred at the Bournemouth aviation 
meeting. Captain C. S. Rolls, who re- 
cently flew across the English Channel 
and back again, fell with a Wright 
biplane and was instantly killed. Ac- 
cording to aviators he put too great a 
strain upon the machine in trying to 
alight swiftly at a sharp angle. In con- 
sequence the tailpiece gave way, and he 
fell near the grandstand among the 
wreckage of his machine. Rolls was 
Baron Llangattock’s third son, and the 
most prominent aviator’in England. 
The Woman’s Suffrage Bill, after much 
debate, seems to be shelved for this ses- 
sion. The House of Commons was 











crowded on Tuesday when Mr. Shackle- 
ton moved the second reading of the bill. 
He urged that the bill be referred to a 
grand committee after passing the sec- 
ond reading; that it would be strangled 
if referred. to the Committee of the 
Whole. Mr. Haldane, Secretary of 
War, Sir John Rolleston, Arthur Lyttle- 
ton and Lord Hugh Cecil spoke in favor 
of the measure; also Mr. Redmond, the 
Irish leader, Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. 
Balfour, the leader of the Opposition. 
Strong speeches were made against the 
bill by Premier Asquith, Winston 
Churchill, Lloyd George, Austen Cham- 
berlain and others on both sides of the 
House. It was nevertheless carried by 
a majority of 109. The Government 
leaders then passed a motion referring 
the bill to the Committee of the Whole 
House. It is generally believed that this 
will kill it for the present session. There 
have been threats on the part of the dis- 
eppointed suffragets that they will re- 
sume militant tactics. Those Cabinet 
Ministers who opposed the measure are 
guarded by detectives——Lord Charles 
Beresford made a speech before the Cecil 
Club in which he strongly reiterated his 
opinion that the British Navy is not pre- 
pared for war. A bill making com- 
pulsory the equipment of all passenger 
vessels with a wireless system has passed 
the first reading in the House of Com- 
mons. 
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The Foreign Office has given 
Germany out an authorized statement 

to the press that a letter sent 
by Emperor William to President Mad- 
riz, of Nicaragua, was not intended to 
be an endorsement of the Madriz party. 
It was merely an official courtesy, and 
not prompted by any desire to interfere 
in Nicaraguan affairs——By an explo- 
sion on the dirigible balloon Erbsloeh, the 
inventor, whose name it bore, and four 
companions, were dashed to death. They 
are believed. to have fallen a thousand 
feet. The balloon had recently been re- 
fitted for passenger service. Experts de- 
clare that the explosion of a benzine tank 
tore the rubber envelope above it and al- 
lowed the gas to escape from the forward 
compartment. It will be remembered 
that Oscar Erbsloeh won the Interna- 
tional Aeronautical Cup for long distance 
in 1907 by piloting the German balloon 
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“Pommern” from St. Louis to Asbury 
Park, a distance of 880 miles. The death 
of Erbsloeh and his crew, following 
closely on the loss of Count Zeppelin’s 
“Deutschland,” has caused gloom in air- 
ship circles. A sharp earthquake 
shock was felt in Munich, Bavaria, on 
the 13th of July. Buildings were severe- 
ly shaken and seismographic instruments 
thrown out of order. The people were 
greatly frightened, but no fatalities are 
reported. In the Austrian Tyrol, how- 
ever, one person was killed and many in- 
jured. The German army maneuvers 
are to be held this autumn in the neigh- 
borhood of Danzig. Izzet Pasha, Chief 
of the Turkish General Staff, and other 
Turkish officers, are expected to be in 
attendance. 
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The Italian Education Bill was 
Italy passed by an overwhelming ma- 

jority. Only the Clerical group 
voted against it. The municipal elec- 
tions in Rome have resulted in an easy 
victory for the candidates of the coali- 
tion known as the Blocco Popolare, 
which has held the administration of 
Rome since November, 1907. It consists 
of an anti-clerical coalition composed of 
Socialists, Radicals and Republicans. 
Among those re-elected is Signor 
Nathan, the Mayor of Rome. The 
subject of Italian immigration has re- 
ceived much attention in this country. 
But Italy also has been interested. in the 
subject. It is found that in spite of an 
enormous annual emigration of Italians 
to America the population of Italy has 
been steadily growing. In 1872 Italy had 
an approximate population of 27,000,000 ; 
now it has at least 33,000,000. In 1906 
the excess of births over deaths was 
374,000. Investigation has shown also 
that about 40 out of every 100 emigrants 
ultimately return to Italy. Hence, as re- 
gards Italian emigration, it is necessary 
to distinguish between two kinds, a tem- 
porary and a permanent emigration. 
The Italian Government having refused 
to agree to the extradition of Italian 
criminals who escape from the scene of 
their evil deeds in the United States, the 
State Department has denied the Italian 
Government’s application for the extradi- 
tion of Charlton, who murdered his wife 
in Italy. In consequence of this dis- 
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agreement the murderer seems likely to 
go free. 

ws 

On July 5 Premier 
Canalejas, in a long 
and admirable speech 
which prolonged the session of the Sen- 
ate, explained the Government’s policy 
regarding the religious question. He 
held that in order to maintain peace in 
the country it was necessary to steer a 
middle course between revolutionaries 
and Ultramontane agitators. It is hoped 
that the speech will allay the excitement 
of Clericals somewhat. In the Cham- 
ber of Deputies the Republican Salillas 
referred to the Ferrer case. He charac- 
terized as disastrous the policy of the 
Conservatives who had brought about 
the execution of Ferrer in spite of the 
indignant protests of Europe. The Min- 
ister of Instruction answered the speech, 
describing it as violent and inopportune. 
On July 8 the Premier introduced 
into the Senate a bill prohibiting the es- 
tablishment of new religious associations 
in Spain until the negotiations between 
Madrid and the Vatican for the reform 
of the Concordat are concluded. Against 
this bill the Vatican has entered a new 
protest. Anti-clerical demonstrations 
in which an enormous number of per- 
sons took part are reported from the 
larger cities of Spain. The religious 
orders also organized demonstrations, 
and occasionally there ‘was clashing and 
bloodshed between partisans of the two 
sides. Spanish troops are reported to 
be kept in readiness to repel an expected 
invasion of refugees from France. 


Church and State 
in Spain 
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The recently con- 
cluded agreement 
between Russia and 
Japan has in many quarters been re- 
garded as an attempt to checkmate Sec- 
retary Knox’s recent proposition to neu. 
tralize the Manchurian railways. But 
Marquis Katsura, Premier and Minister 
of Finance, has issued a denial from 
Tokio, saying that there is no ground for 
the assertion that the Russo-Japanese ° 
convention is the outcome of the neutral- 
ization proposition. He avers that the 
only object of the treaty is to insure 
peace between Japan and Russ‘a in the 
Far East, and to improve traffic connec- 


The Russo-Japanese 
Agreement 
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tions between the railroads. He gives it 
as Japan’s determined policy to adhere 
closely to all agreements and treaties 
with China and other nations. The Lon- 
don Times, however, considers that Mr. 
Knox’s proposal to take the Manchurian 
railways out of politics, and to construct 
the Chinchau-Aigun line by international 
co-operation, did convince Japan and 
China that the good of their common in- 
terests in the Far East demanded an 
agreement as to their policy. The Paris 
Temps also regards this agreement as an 
answer to Mr. Knox’s proposal. It 
should be noted that while the present 
agreement guarantees the status quo in 
Manchuria as defined by previous agree- 
ments, it also widens its scope by includ- 
ing agreements made by either of the 
contracting parties with China. The full 
significance of the treaty, therefore, will 
be: known only when it is ascertained 
what these are. The Temps thinks that 
France and England 

“can only congratulate themselves upon the 
growing intimacy which is thus being estab- 
lished between two countries which are their 
respective allies. For us the part which cer- 
tain Asiatic conflicts have sometimes played 
in the politics of Europe has always been dis- 
agreeable and has sometimes been disastrous 
Everything that is calculated to obviate a re- 
currence of these conflicts by a policy of bal- 
ance and of the status quo is therefore wel- 
come to France. This pre-eminently applies 
to the new Russo-Japanese Agreement.” 
German criticism of the agreement is 
adverse. The recognized mouthpieces 
of the Foreign Office have not exprest 
an opinion. But the Kreuts Zeitung 
goes so far as to suggest the desirability 
of an Austro-German-American alliance 
‘as a corrective to the four-Power en- 
tente, which it regards as a disturbance 
of political equilibrium. The German 
press considers that the agreement is 
essentially anti-American. China’s an- 
swer to the notification of the contract- 
ing parties consists simply in an expres- 
sion of satisfaction over the avoweu 
purpose of Russia and Japan to adhere 
to the terms of the Portsmouth treaty, 
and to maintain the status quo in Man- 
churia. We translate the following 
summary of the agreement given out at 
St. Petersburg: 

“Adhering sincerely to the principles of the 
Convention of July 17, 1907, and desirous of 
developing its effects in view of the consolida- 
tion of peace in the Extreme Orient, the high 
contracting parties are come together to com- 
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plete the said arrangement by the following 
agreement : 

“In order to facilitate communication and 
to develop commerce between the two nations 
they mutually agree to a friendly cooperation 
for the improvement of their respective rail- 
way lines in Manchuria, to perfect the service 
of railway connections, and to abstain from all 
harmful competition. 

“They agree to maintain and respect the 
status quo conformably to all treaties concluded 
up to date, be it between Russia and Japan, or 
between these two powers and China. 

“In the event that anything should occur to 
endanger the status quo the two contracting 
parties will concert measures for its mainte- 
nance.” 


There may be some significance in 
the fact that Japan has just sent notices 
to Great Britain and European powers 
announcing the termination of commer- 
cial treaties at the end of a year. 





& 
Continued rainfall has caused 
France renewed floods in_ different 
parts of France. The valleys 
of the Aube and of the Marne are 


affected most. Precautionary measures 
have been taken in Paris to guard 
against a recurrence of last winter’s dis- 
aster. Some Deputies of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine called on the Prime 
Minister to ascertain what was being 
done to protect Paris. M. Briand ex- 
plained that a number of new public 
works were being projected in accord- 
ance with recommendations made by the 
Flood Commission. Among these are 
the raising of the Quai de Passy, the 
dredging of the river between Suresnes 
and Bougival, and the broadening of the 
arm of the Seine between Notre Dame 
and the Place Saint: Michel. Follow- 
ing the charge of M. Jaures, the Social- 
ist leader in the Chamber of Deputies, 
that ex-Premier Clemenceau had caused 
the arrest of banker Rochette in order 
to enable speculators to clean up $800,- 
000, Premier Briand made a speech in 
which he explained the part the Govern- 
ment had taken in the affair. M. Briand 
admitted that speculators had caused the 
arrest of M. Rochette, whose companies 
were found to be on a sound financial 
basis. But he also insisted that the Gov- 
ernment had acted only upon the receipt 
of complaints from investors living in 
the provinces. The Chamber adopted a 
vote of confidence of 395 to 85. It was 
nevertheless decided to appoint a com- 
mission of inquiry into the affair, 
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God’s Angry Men 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON 


AutTHor or “In His Steps,” Erc 


Gop has his use to make of angry men, 
Like him, who in the cruel Pharaoh’s land, 
Slew the Egyptian, in a rage, and then 
Buried his body in the desert sand. 


Seeing his brothers scourged, enslaved and bound, 
Beaten and broken for a tyrant’s fame, 

Rearing vast pyramids, in ceaseless round 
Of endless toil, his anger flamed white flame. 


That flame had rent the altar with its heat, 

Had not God bid it smoulder forty years, 
Until the burning bush, at Moses’s feet, 

Showed him God’s passion for the people’s tears. 


Then he who slew in the white heat of youth, 
Went forth to do the mighty deeds of God: 
His righteous anger burned no less, in truth, 
For now he smote with the Almighty’s rod. 


And out of anger for a brother’s wrong, 
Grew a great nation and a mighty throne; 

And out of weakness, championed by the strong, - 
Israel from bondage came into its own. 


Then, in the trava‘l of the pregnant years, 
Another of God’s angry men was born; 

He felt the bitter burning of the tears 
Of slaves whose groaning midnight had no morn. 


The prairie’s stretch was freedom’s road to him, 
It’s soil was where injustice could not grow, 

Its wind blew voices from the stars to him, 
Calling upon his soul to strike his blow. 


He struck his blow—all impotent it seemed, 

And those for whom he struck toiled on in tears; 
He did not live to see the thing he dreamed, 

Men said his blow retarded freedom’s years. 


John Brown! Thy soul is marching boldly yet 
Across the path of cold indifferent men. 

The world cannot and will not soon forget 
That soul that counted not the cost again. 


God give us angry men in every age, 
Men with indignant souls at sight of wrong, 

Men whose whole being glows with righteous rage, 
Men who are strong for those who need the strong. 


And pity those soft youth this nation rears! 
Who never strike a blow for human need! 
Those puny souls that live behind their fears, 
And grow more puny, fed on lust and greed. 
Topeka, Kan. 
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The John Brown Song 


BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP 


{The publication in our 4th of July issue of “John Brown’s Soul,” by Dr. William E. 
Barton, together with the republication of Edna Dean Proctor’s “John Brown Song” from 
THE INDEPENDENT of 1863, seems to have excited much interest among our readers. We 
are glad to add this week the following brief comment from Samantha Whipple Shoup and 
the editorial news article from the front page of Tue InpepeENDENT of August 29, 1861, to 


which she refers. 


a O the law and to the testimony.” 
+ If the files of Tur INDEPEND- 
ENT are searched with  suf- 
ficient care, an article will be found, on 
an inside page, telling, as a news item, 
how a Massachusetts regiment, starting 
to march to the war, broke out singing it 
—some one in the ranks improvising it 
as they marched. The stanza 

“His pet lambs will meet him on the way. 
was italicized by the editor, as containing 
a prophecy, either of the slaves march- 
ing to freedom or of their marching to 
the fight. 

I know this item was published very 
early in the war. I think it must have 
been either in the spring or early sum- 
mer of 1861, not only because the inci- 
dent occurred when the first levy was 
starting for Washington, but also _be- 
cause it was the first war song of which 
our neighborhood in Illinois had the 
“sheet music,” excepting 

“The First Gun is Fired, may God Protect 
the Right.” 
which followed hard on the fall of Sumter. 

In a collection of patriotic poems 
published last year by Houghton & Mif- 
flin, I saw for the first time the state- 
ment that Edna Dean Proctor’s poem 
was “the original form.” I wrote to the 
editor of the book, telling him of my dis- 
tinct recollection of THE INDEPENDENT 
article, and saying I was sure Miss 
Proctor’s poem appeared much later. I 
see the latter statement is confirmed by 
your article. 

As for the music, camp meetings were 
scarcely obsolete in the West at that 
time. I have never seen one, but I 
know it was generally said by those fa- 
miliar with them that the music was an 
old camp meeting melody. I suspect it 
is more likely that the 

“Say, Bummers, will you meet us,” 


Also the inspiring poem, 
don, and “‘Another John Brown Song,” by G. 


“God’s Angry Men,” by Rev. Charles M. Shel- 
A. Marshall, A. M.—Eprror.] 


was borrowed from the camp meeting 
song than zice versa, but this is merely 
a conjecture. 

But I do arise to protest on one point. 
It seems to be a fixed law that when any- 
thing is said in print on “John Brown” 
it shall be alluded to as “doggerel.” This 
is true enough of most of it. If an un- 
trained improvisator gives us an in- 
spired beginning, it is as much as can be 
expected, and I have always thought it 
probable that some of the lines, espe- 
cially the sour apple tree one, were con- 
tributed by a comrade of the original 
singer. 

But there is nothing finer in the range 
of lyric poetry than the’first stanza. The 
sublime and thrilling thought is perfect- 
ly expressed in the simplest language. 
Just listen: . 


John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in the 
grave, 
But his soul is marching on! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
His soul is marching on! 


It is the inspiration not only of Miss 
Proctor’s poem, but of Julia Ward 
Howe’s magnificent “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” The literature of the war 
is full of expressions reminiscent of it. 
Forsythe Wilson’s “Rhyme of the Mas- 
ter’s Mate,” for instance: 

“But there was a hand at the wheel 
That nobody saw, 


A something in every rod and screw 
That made them answer their turn, 


Oid John Brown at every gun!” 

But none of them quite equal that first 
inspired stanza of the old song—the cry 
of the nation’s heart, half prophecy, half 
demand, that the defence of the nation 
should also mean the freedom of the 
slave. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 





John Brown, Dead, but Speaketh 


[Reprinted from Tue INDEPENDENT of August 29, 1861.] 


HO would have dreamed, a year 
\W and a half since, that a thousand 
men in the streets of New 
York would be heard singing reverently 
and enthusiastically in praise of John 
Brown! Such a scene was witnessed on 
Saturday evening last. One of the new 
regiments from Massachusetts on its 
way thru this city to the seat of war 
sang : 
John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in the grave, 
John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in the grave, 


John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in the grave, 
His soul’s marching on! 


Glory Hallelujah! Glory Hallelujah! Glory Hallelujah! 


The stanzas which follow are in the 

same wild strain: 

He’s gone tobe a soldier in the army of the Lord, etc., 
His soul’s marching on! 

John Brown’s knapsack is strapped upon his back, etc., 
His soul’s marching on! 

His pet lambs will meet him on the way, etc., 
They go marching on! 


Seldom, if ever, has New York wit- 
nessed such a sight, or heard such a 
strain. No military hero of the pres- 
ent war has been thus honored. No 
statesman has thus loosed the tongues of 
a thousand men to chant his patriotism. 
Little did Captain Brown think of the 
national struggles that were to follow his 
eventful death. But his calmness and 
firmness gave evidence of his faith that 
the cause of freedom demanded the sac- 
rifice of his life, and he nobly dies. 

It was a notable fact that while the 
regiment united as with one voice sing- 
ing this song, thousands of private citi- 
zens, young and old, on the sidewalks in 
crowded doorways and windows, joined 
in the chorus. The music was in itself. 
impressive, and many an eye was wet 
with tears. Few who witnessed the tri- 
umphal tread of that noble band of men 
arrayed for the war of freedom will ever 
forget the thrilling tones of that song. 


Another John Brown Song 


BY G. A. MARSHALL, A.M. 


WAS much interested in the John 

Brown Song of Miss Proctor and 

Dr. Barton’s historical sketch of it 
in THE INDEPENDENT for July 7. It 
reminds me of a manuscript copy of 
another John Brown song, given me in 
July, 1862, by my cousin, Miss Fanny 
Marshall, of Elizabeth, Ill., and herewith 
reproduced. I have never seen this in 
print, and do not know who was the au- 
thor. If it had been published, no doubt 
Dr. Barton would have known of it and 
mentioned it. 

“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
(first published in the Atlantic Monthly 
for February, 1862), Miss Proctor’s 
song, and this, are variations of a com- 
mon theme, the doggerel of two lines 
mentioned by Dr. Barton furnishing the 


motif. The theme was in the air, so to 
speak, and it would have been strange if 
it had not been developed contempora- 
neously by several persons without copy- 
ing from one another. This version fol- 
lows most closely the theme, as John 
Brown’s soul goes marching on in every 
stanza; Mrs. Howe gives the apotheosis 
of the theme, recognizing that it is in truth 
God who is marching with freedom’s 
army; while Miss Proctor’s song antici- 
pates the triumphant result of the war in 
the emancipation proclamation. I hope 
you will think this version of sufficient 
interest to be worthy of preservation in 
your columns. 

I was a student in the University of 
Vermont in 1859, when John Brown’s 
body was brought to Burlington and ta- 
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ken across Lake Champlain to its last called) traitor, there were more who 
resting place. ‘The incident made quite considered slavery to be as great a 
a stir; and while some looked askance crime as treason. 

on the sympathy shown for the (so 


ne Se 


Dariincton, Wis. 


John Brown 


[As transcribed by Fanny Marshall in 1862.] 


Op John Brown’s body lies moldering in the grave, 
While weep the sons of bondage whom he ventured all to save; 
But tho he lost his life while struggling for the slave, 
His soul is marching on. 
Glory, glory hallelujah! 





John Brown was a hero, undaunted, true and brave, 
And Kansas knows his valor when he fought her rights to save; 
Now, tho the grass grows green above his grave, 
His soul is marching on. 
Glory, hallelujah! 


He captured Harper’s Ferry, with his nineteen men so few, 
And frightened “Old Virginny” till she trembled thru and thru; 
They hung him for a traitor, themselves a traitor crew, 
But his soul is marching on. 
Glory, hallelujah! 


John Brown was John the Baptist of the Christ we are to see, 
Christ who of the bondmen shall the Liberator be, 
And soon thruout the Sunny South the slaves shall all be free, 
For his soul is marching on. 
Glory, hallelujah! 





The conflict that he heralded he looks from heaven to view, 
On the army of the Union with its flag red, white and blue, 
And heaven shall ring with anthems o’er the deed they mean to do, 
For his soul is marching on. 
Glory, hallelujah! 





Ye soldiers of Freedom, then strike, while strike ye may, 
The death blow of oppression in a better time and way, 
For the dawn of old John Brown has brightened into day, 
And his soul is marching on. 
Glory, hallelujah! 


Dariincton, WI1s. 





A Feathered Humorist . 


BY HERBERT K. JOB 


{Mr. Job is the author of “Wild Wings,” “The Sport of Bird Study,” etc., and has him- 
self taken all the photographs herewith reproduced.—Eprror. ] 


Island, La., far out in the Gulf of 
Mexico, one breezy Sunday after- 
‘noon in June, we enjoyed. watching the 
fishing operations of the brown pelicans. 
This was in the great Federal Reserva- 


JA ted, Ua under lee of Breton 


what takes ‘place. With steady flappings 
the great fellow glides along easily thru 
the air. Just as he comes opposite us 


he checks himself by throwing his wings 
forward. For an instant he hovers, per- 
haps thirty feet above the place in the 














“SO COARSE, AS COMPARED WITH THEIR OWN DAINTY, SPOTLESS PLUMAGE.” 


tion for the protection of bird life, and I 
was on a tour of inspection with the war- 
den in the Audubon Society patrol boat. 
That bird protection was successful re- 
quired but a glance to ascertain. As far 
as the eye could reach—and away be- 
yond the limits of vision, for that mat- 
ter—extended the squadron of the busy 
fishers. Here comes a pelican close by 
the vessel, so that we can easily see just 


water where his keen eyes have detected 
the fish just below the surface. Then 
his body turns, as tho on a pivot, till it 
points directly downward, and like a 
meteor he descends headlong upon the 
prey. He strikes the water with a 
mighty splash, disappears for a moment, 
and emerges with the fish in the pouch 
under his great bill. After shaking the 
water out of his eyes, he sits quiet for a 
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“TO SEE THE AIR FULL OF 


moment, and then opens his bill, con- 
tracting the pouch at the same time to 
drain off the water, which must be done 
before he can swallow the fish. 

But he is not alone. Following him 
at a short distance all the time has been 
a smaller bird, mostly white, with a gray 
back, and black head and wing-tips, of 
the speciés known as the laughing gull. 
When the pelican emerges after his dive, 
the gull, which is somewhat larger than 
a pigeon, boldly alights upon his head, 
and stands there expectant, looking down 
at the big bird. Curiously enough the 
latter does not seem to mind the intru- 
sion, or make any attempt to shake off 
the saucy little gull. Now comes the 
crafty gull’s opportunity. No sooner 
does the pelican open his mouth to let 
out the water, than the watcher—I can 
imagine, with a smile—reaches in, deftly 
seizes the fish, and is off. The old peli- 
can sits as tho stupefied, overcome with 
anger and chagrin, but presently flaps off 
after another fish, and very likely is 
served the same old trick with the very 
next catch. 

Certainly the laughing gull is a merry 


THESE GRACEFUL BIRDS.” 


fellow, well named from his laugh- 
like cacklings, which ring out over the 
bays. It makes no difference whether 
we visit him at his great breeding-ground 
at Muskeeget, an island off the southern 
coast of Massachusetts, or along the 
coast of Virginia, at Cobb’s Island, on 
the great salt marshes, or on these great 
shallows and is!ands of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. He is everywhere the same spright- 
ly, genial bird, rollicking in disposition, 
fond of a good time, garrulous and noisy, 
and that not in a complaining or em- 
bittered way, unless his cheery-sounding 
outpourings greatly belie his real senti- 
ments. For the life of us we cannot 
make anything very depressing out of 
his “ha-ha-ha,” “ha-ha-ha,” uttered upon 
all sorts of occasions. Even in the night, 
when we are at anchor near his chosen 
breeding island, we find that he is ab- 
solutely unable to contain himself, for he 
is more or less vociferous. Perhaps he 
is having a pleasant dream, and laughs 
out in his sleep. Or else, when he 


wakens, the man in the moon smiles at 
him, and he laughs back. It is well that 
he is found so widely distributed: over 




















our coasts, for his merry laughter adds 
to the gaiety of the nation, and we could 
ill spare him, 

At one time the millinery trade pre- 
ferred his feathers to his good cheer, 
and did their best to silence his laugh 
and convert him into dollars. If this 
were tlie spirit of the “golden age,” her- 
alded in poesy and prophecy, we should 
want none of it. We have too much of 
it already. Such a spirit is dead to 
beauty in nature, and is incapable of real 
appreciation of such things. What sort 
of men, pray tell, must they have been 
to offer fishermen money for every 
laughing gull they could kill, and send 
them to the breeding colon‘es to decimate 
them and leave the helpless young to 
starve! There was no humor in the sit- 
uation when the National Association of 
Audubon Societies took it in hand only 
a few vears ago. The laughing notes 
were seidom heard on our coasts, for the 
pretty, cheery birds were almost exter- 
minated. And there is no humor, but 


A FEATHERED HUMORIST 
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only pathos, in the sight of a tender- 
hearted woman ignorantly wearing in 
her hat the plumage of any wild bird. 
Ignorantly, because, if she understood, 
she could not and would not do it. If 
every woman in America followed her 
example, our gardens, fields, and forests 
would be songless, our coasts deserted— 
no more cheery bird-laughter for the 
many who love it. We had better stop 
first than last when it is too late to re- 
trieve the terrible blunder. Fortunately, 
it is not yet too late, as the great increas2 
of our genial friend of this sketch, and 
others of his confreres, is beginning to 
prove. 

Really, I had hardly supposed that 
there were in all the world so many 
laughing gulls as I saw there last sum- 
mer on the coast of Louisiana. _ Scores 
of marshy islands which I visited were 
swarming with them. On some islands 
there were, literally, thousands. What 
a racket they made as we anchored to 
leeward of such a place, and how much 














“GREET HIM WITH PEALS OF THEIR LAUGHTER.” 
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more when we landed! The cries were 
still laughter-like in form. It was not 
now the “ha-ha” of merriment, but the 
“ha!” of tragedy. Whether or not thev 
took us for plume-vandals I cannot say. 
They ought to have. known the friendly 
warden who protected them, tho, if their 
memories were as long as ours, they 
might have recalled that once upon a 
time he, too, had been a plume hunter 
and had shot their mates upon that very 
spot. Perhaps now they realized that no 
one would hurt them, but the gull is al- 
ways an.excitable, as well as a greedy, 
bird, and I could hardly imagine a rook- 
erv of them so tame and stolid that they 
would not rise from their nests at the 
ap>roach of a man, and greet him with 
peals of their laughter. Maybe they 
think he is a comical creature, erect on 
his long legs, worthy of derision because 
he cannot fly or because his clothes are 
crude and unbecoming, so coarse and 
soiled as compared with their own 
dainty, spotless plumage. For that mat- 
ter, tho, they are always talking or 
laughing among themselves, Gallic in 
their vivacity, ever animated in their dis- 
position and ways. 

In those great colonies I detected an- 
other trait of humor in our quaint friend. 
The laughing-gull—or any gull, for that 
matter—always has an eye out for the 
main chance. Other birds, such as terns, 
or the curious black skimmers, were 
nesting on the ground, often in close 
proximity to them. Sometimes, when 











BY THE NEST. 


LAUGHING GULL 


these would fly from their nests at our 
approach, I would see a laughing-gull 
alight by the nest of the other bird, calm- 
ly look around, then punch his bill into 
one of the eggs and fly off with it, or 
else suck it on the spot. Whenever 1 
saw a gull about to do this I would, if 
in time, chase him away, and off he 
would go, to hover over me close by and 
cackle forth his hilarious contempt, as 
much as to tell me that he would do it. 
all the same, at the very first opportunity. 

It is a wonderfully beautiful sight to 
see the air full of these graceful birds, 
which have arisen from the grass, where 
each pair has a rude nest of weeds, and 
two or three dark, boldly-marked eggs. 
On the dry parts of the islands the nests 
are very frail, but out on the tidal marsh, 
where the sea each day overflows the 
roots of the grass, quite a pile of weeds 
is used to raise the precious eggs out of 
danger. Usually the gulls hover well ur 
in the air, but on these islands, where 
they are protected, they become very 
bold, and hover close over or alight upon 
their nests, right before one. As T stood 
and watched, at the top of the beach, I 
trained my Reflex camera upon them, 
and took a great variety of flight pic- 
tures. Their bills were usually ajar, and 
the camera caught everything save the 
laugh. 


It was great excitement to study them 
at close range from my little hide-tent at 
their nests. Ordinarily there must be 
some one else to leave the vicinity and 
dupe the birds, so deficient in mathema- 
tics, to think that no one is there. But 
these are so tame that without this pre- 
liminary I crawl in out of sight, and in a 
very few minutes the gulls come back, 
at first cautiously peering and tip-toeing, 
standing upon the near-by log, and cran- 
ing their necks at the queer nondescript 
tent. It moves not, so they hop down 
and trot to their nests, sometimes brush- 
ing their wings or tail against my shel- 
ter. What pandemonium it would raise 
if I should seize one by the tail! It is 
pretty to see them enter their rests, and 
then sit upon the eggs, generally pant- 
ing, for the sun is roasting hot. Pres- 
ently the mate returns, administers a 
caress, and stands by the side of his be- 
loved. Pretty creatures they are, indeed! 





GOD’S ANGEL 


How wonderful it seems that so simple 
a deception as this umbrella tent should 
work so admirably, and that the fortun- 
ate and not criminal impostors should be 
able to watch them as long as he may 
wish, upon their nests, and in the dis- 
charge of their various domestic duties, 
perfectly natural because unaware that 
anyone is spying upon them. Even when 
I put my face boldly to the little window, 
and they appear to look at me, they are 
not afraid, for evidently they conside: 
the face as part of the tent, and. do not 
connect it with the idea of the stilte! 
man whom they recently saw standing 
in the open. Bright and vivacious as is 
our jovial friend, he is, after all, only a 
bird, and like them all is largely a crea- 
ture of habit, a stickler for custom, a 
conservative of conservatives. Custom 
is his morality; he cannot comprehend 
what is new. So tho he can size up a 
man, specimens of which race he knows 
by—often sad—experience, a tent with a 
man in it is beyond him, so he just gives 
up this riddle of the universe, and is con- 
tent to be agnostic, to that degree. But 
for all that he is ever sounding forth the 
high praises of his innate joyousness 
The female cackles her gull-laughter 
from time to time as she incubates, and 
her mate, coming to her side, responds 
in kind. 

Perhaps the laughing-gulls were in a 
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better humor than was the peeper in the 
tent. The heat of that little enclosed 
area under the rays of the tropical sun 
was almost unbearable. A swarm of 
green-head flies, to say nothing of mos- 
quitoes and other insects, did their very 
worst. The tide rose over the marsh and 
came into the tent ankle-deep. Soaked 
with perspiration and with brine, plas- 
tered with mud, almost devoured by hun- 
gry mosquitoes, how could one take it 
otherwise than with equanimity, in such 
intimate association with these famous 
humorists, who were laughing in his very 
face? Happiness is always contagious. 
West Haven, Conn. 


Angel 


BY MARGARET CABLE BREWSTER 


I saw thee first, when thou hadst gone from me, 
Stealing across my darkened, empty days 
Like moonlight silvering with its softened rays 

The lonely spaces of the open sea. 

But in my heart, with every thought of thee, 

I know that tho thy days in Heaven are spent, 
No idle hour can bring thee sweet content ; 

Nor any moment without purpose be. 

The gentle ministrations of thy hands, 

That day by day wrought here unceasingly ; 

Thy willing feet so swift to Love’s demands, 
These are my constant memories of thee. 

Remembering these, I see thee as thou art, 

God’s Angel with a human mother heart. 


Enciewoopn, N. J. 
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Effective Church Services 


BY JOHN P. PETERS, D.D. 


{In our issue of March 31 we printed a very suggestive article from the pen of Dr. 
Henry A. Stimson, entitled “Effective Evening Services,” in which was recounted the experi- 
ences of the Manhattan Congregational Church, of this city, in opening up its Sunday evening 


services to discussion of current problems by competent lay authorities. 


called forth some replies. 


This article has 


We,can only print, however, the following article by Dr. Peters, 


rector of St. Michael’s Episcopal Church, of this city, and one by the Rev. Percy S. Grant, of 


this city. 
issue.—Eb1tor. ] 


R. STIMSON’S account of the 
|) special Sunday evening meetings 
in the Manhattan Congrega- 
tional Church and the work growing 
thereout filled me with envy for two 
reasons—first, because he has the free- 
dom to call into his pulpit when he will 
men who have a message for righteous- 
ness in civics and socialics, if 1 may 
invent that word to match the other; 
secondly, because apparently he finds an 
interest in his congregation in those 
topics sufficient to increase the size of 
the audience and sufficient to furnish 
committees actively to follow up the 
work, 

As an Episcopalian I lack, under the 
recent amendment of Canon XIX, the 
pulpit liberty which Dr. Stimson pos- 
sesses. I can call into my pulpit a 
prophet of righteousness not trained in 
my own little school of prophets only 
with the consent of the Bishop specific- 
ally given, and only on condition that 
the service is to be a “special service.” 

My own interest lies very largely in 
the direction of social and civic. right- 
eousness, the application of the Gospel of 


Jesus Christ to corporate as well as indi- 
vidual conditions. I think my people are. 


in sympathy with me; certainly a num- 
ber of them are workers with me in va- 
rious organizations for that purpose; but, 
so far as the pulpit is concerned, they 
appear to prefer almost anything else 
than sermons or addresses on civic and 
social righteousness. I have a situation 
wery different evidently from that which 
confronts Dr. Stimson, and perhaps 
many other brethren who are seeking 
for means of making an evening service 
attractive and securing a congregation. 
We have the congregation already. The 
comfortable part of my congregation, in- 
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The third, by. Rev. Harry P. Dewey, of Minneapolis, will appear in a subsequent 


cluding in general the wardens and ves- 
trymen, do not, it is true, attend two 
services on Sunday. Their regular serv- 
ice is the eleven o’clock service in the 
morning. There is, however, almost as 
large, if not quite as large, a congrega- 
tion of different individuals at eight 
o'clock in the evening as at eleven in 
the morning, and these individuals, like 
those who attend the eleven o’clock serv- 
ices, apparently prefer very much what 
is sometimes called plain, old-fashioned 
Gospel preaching from ordained clergy 
to the other sort of talks and discus- 
sions. Even in our Lenten services I 
have found that plain preaching attracts 
larger audiences than sociological or 
civic addresses by the best trained and 
best known specialists. I have made the 
experiment two or three times in the 
Wednesday night services in Lent. 
These are regularly well attended serv- 
ices. The best attendance which we have 
ever had thruout was when, a couple of 
years ago, I celebrated the passage of 
the amendment to Canon XIX, (which, 
however much in practice it limits the 
freedom of our pulpit, in theory recog- 
nizes the prophetic mission of nonapos- 
tolic-successional ministers) by inviting, 
with the permission of Bishop Potter, 
the pastors of the neighboring churches, 
Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Dutch Reformed, to preach in St. 
Michael’s. 

This year we had the best known spe- 
cialists in this country, presenting prob- 
lems of vital interest to the community, 
as speakers on Wednesday nights: 
Dr. Devine of the Charity Organization, 
Dr. Murtland of the Big Brothers move- 
ment, Mr. Lovejoy, secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee; Dr. 
Allen of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
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search, Hon. Frank Moss of the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, and Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, superintendent of the 
Department of Labor of the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church. We had a brief service, in one 
case illustrated by lantern, in the church, 
with addresses by these men, after which 
we adjourned to the Parish House for a 
conference, at the close of which light 
refreshments were served for the pur- 
pose of establishing an atmosphere of 
informality and sociability. The attend- 
ance was by no means equal to that upon 
the regular sermons, and my comfortable 
eleven o’clock congregation was in gen- 
eral conspicuous by its absence. The 
people attending were, however, regular 
attendants of the church, very few out- 
siders being attracted. 

I am interested to know whether oth- 
ers have had the same experience which 
I have had as to the sort of preaching 
which appeals to their parish and neigh- 
borhood. It is our simple, ordinary serv- 
ices which regularly attract people. We 
have a large Parish House, in which 
very many activities, social, civic and 
otherwise, are centered. This contains a 
fine auditorium, well adapted to lectures, 
public meetings and the like. But while 
we have to organize audiences for ad- 
dresses, lectures or meetings held in this 
auditorium, if we put the same things 
- in the church we only have to open the 
doors to secure a fair, if not a large, au- 
dience, at almost any season or any hour 
of the day or night. 

At certain times we have in the church 
picture services, with the sermons ad- 
dressed primarily to the eye, or musical 
services, the rendition of some famous 
Passion music or the like. Such things 
in the church are treated as religious 
services. For these the church is packed. 
The same things given as free lectures, 
oratorios or the like in the Parish House 
would not draw one-third the audience 
they do as religious services in the 
church, 

I may add, to give a more complete 
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view of the situation, that besides the 
eleven o’clock and eight o'clock services 
on Sunday we have a children’s service 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, very 
largely attended, and two early Com- 
munion services at seven and at nine, 
held in a chapel formed by one of the 
transepts of the church. At the first 
of these services the attendance is not 
large, except on great feast days, vary- 
ing from 8 to 40. At the second the 
attendance varies from 20 to 100, ac- 
cording to the day and season, a large 
proportion being young people, principal- 
ly of the “working class.” We lay in our 
public teaching much stress on worship 
and especially we lay stress on the sacra- 
mental life, believing that the Holy Com- 
munion preaches beyond all other things 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified,—the life 
of love and service and the possibility 
of intimate communion of man with 
God, 

A good deal of a -ritualist and dis- 
tinctly a sacramentarian, I have, how- 
ever, always held, following the practice 
of my predecessors, that services are 
made not for the minister, but for the 
people. I have sought to provide, with- 
out regard to my own desires or inclina- 
tions, that which seemed best to serve 
the needs of my people; hence, with all 
my own interest in sociological and civic 
questions, I have found myself com- 
pelled by conditions to give them an in- 
ferior place, so far as church services 
are concerned. (To be fair, I should 
add that, much as I believe in ritual as 
a means of instruction and, education, I 
have no regard for it in itself consid- 
ered and take all pains to make it under- 
stood that it is a mere vehicle of ex- 
pression of those spiritual things which 
are the ultimate reality.) I scarce know 
whether I am a radical or a conservative 
in myself or in the administration of my 
parish. Probably for the purpose of 
your discussion I shall be reckoned an 
ultra conservative, but if so I think it 
is due to the environment with which I 
have to deal. 


New York City. 








Our Evening Services 
BY THE REV. PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 


[Since this article was written a few days ago, the Vestry of the Church of the Ascen- 


sion has refused to renew the engagement of the Rev. Alexander Irvine. 
much comment and feeling in both church and socialistic circles. 


This has caused 
Dr. Grant informs us, 


however, that the meetings, both in the church and in the parish house, are to be con- 
tinued next year under his direction, assisted by a committee broadly representative of 


the working classes.—Ep1ror.] 


HE Church of the Ascension (Fifth 
T Avenue and Tenth Street), in ad- 
dition to the morning and after- 

noon services, has, since December, 1893, 
held Sunday evening services, which for 
the last three years have been addressed 
more particularly to workingmen. As 
the Sunday evening service is a “third 
service,” the rector may arrange it as he 
pleases; this the law of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church permits. The morn- 
ing service at eleven o'clock is attended 
by a conservative congregation, upon 
which the support of the church depencs. 
At four o’clock there is a choral service 
for those particularly to whom art and 
music have spiritual messages. The 


evening service has found a still differ- 


ent audience—working people. The 
preacher, Mr. Alexander Irvine, as a 
representative of the Y. M. C. A., had 
for a year or two previously been hold- 
ing shop meetings, where workingmen 
had been willing to give him fifteen or 
twenty minutes of their precious noon 
hour, and had listened with interest an 
respect to his preaching. 

I could see no reason why the Church 
of the Ascension, at its evening service, 
should not be a People’s Church, where 
these men who were so respectful to the 
appeal of religion as to give a part of 
their noon rest, could come in fresh 
clothes and sit at their ease, in a beau- 
tiful church, thus offering more time to 
those influences which they apparently 
enjoyed and were benefited by. 

Workingmen today, however, are sus- 
picious of churches and too often hold 
them to be conventional religious agen- 
cies of the capitalistic class. To appeal 
to workingmen religion must show its 
ability to benefit the body and to im- 
prove social conditions, as well as to ef- 
fect spiritual transformations. The 
anomaly of finding religious persons, 
who on the industrial side of their lives 
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are unjust and cruel taskmasters, alien. 
ates the workingman from the Church 
and presents contradictions that destroy 
his respect for religion. In short, the 
workingman wants the Church to talk 
about things that interest him. His king- 
dom of heaven is not purely a sweet 
mood, or a future state; itis a better or- 
ganization of the present world; it is this 
life with more justice and bigger oppor- 
tunity. 

Is there any reason why Christians 
who profess to be admirers of the Old 
Testament prophets (those most out- 
spoken voices in behalf of the poor) 
should not give opportunity today to 
friendly lips to plead for the abject or 
the unprivileged, and to utter their dumb 
miseries? At the same time, working- 
men can be led out of the pure material- . 
ism into which they are inclined to fall, 
into spiritual places which to some ex- 
tent are able to correct the misfortunes 
of their lot, or in times of good fortune 
can give finer significance to their richer 
opportunities. So the evening services 
at the Church of the Ascension are a 
people’s service, in which the note is not 
primarily evangelistic, but social, sympa- 
thetic, human, historical, prophetic. 

These services attracted persons of 
such divers religious attitudes that it 
seemed to me discourteous to have forms 
of church service which should unneces- 
sarily grate upon their racial or religious 
peculiarities. For instance, a great many 
who come are Jews—some are Catholics. 
some call themselves Atheists. 

Believing that the religious instinct is 
universal and that our church differences 
are built upon artificial and unnecessary 
distinctions, we welcomed the opportun- 
ity to attempt a form of service that 
would appeal to a common religious in- 
stinct and that would omit such things 
as on account of denominational views 
had only a limited appeal. 














Each month of this experiment a new 
form of evening service has been ar- 
ranged. The hymns are not always from 
the Church Hymnal, but are poems by 
Kipling, T. W. Higginson, Ebenezer 
Elliot, -Charles Kingsley, Henry van 
Dyke, Felix Adler and others of 
lyrical vision, set to music selected by 
Mr. Richard Henry Warren or a music 
committee. 


The “salutation,” which in January 
was from Charles Rann Kennedy’s “The 
Servant in the House,” in February was 
from Cardinal Newman; in March from 
the Epistle of James, and in April from 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis.” 

At the conclusion of the service there 
is an after-meeting in the neighboring 
Parish House, where a straightaway ad- 
dress on some sociological topic is de- 
livered by experts, followed by questions 
and an open discussion, This continues 
from nine until eleven. The after-meet- 
ing can be considered a part of the even- 
ing service—the part that gives the con- 
gregation a voice. It was, however, an 
after-thought and grew up rather natu- 
rally from a little reception after the 
service in the church, where Mr. Irvine 
and the rector of the church could meet 
and become acquainted with the Sunday 
evening congregation. 

The impression has got abroad that 
these Sunday night meetings are an 
avowed alliance of the Church of the 
Ascension and Socialism. Nothing could 
be further from the fact. Many of 
those who attend are Socialists, perhaps, 
because among working people they are 
the most inquiring minds, the most in- 
dustrious readers and most combative 
disputants. But all kinds of social in- 
terests are represented in these meetings, 
as a list of speakers and topics from our 
last Year Book will prove: 

Dr. Thomas Darlington, “Caring for the 
Health of the City.” 

Mr. James Eads How, “The Seriousness of 
the Unemployed Question.” ; 


Mrs. Catherine Kennedy, “Socialism and the 
Modern Spirit.” 

Mr. Wilbur Phillips, “New York’s Milk 
Supply and the Infant Death Rate.” 

Prof. Perrin, “The Fallacy of Socialism.” 

Mr. Charles Ferguson, “Democracy.” 

Mrs. Rheta Childe Door, “Child Labor.” 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, “The So- 
cial Conscience.” 

Mr. Arthur Bullard, “Russia.” 
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Mr. Ben Greet, “The Drama.” 
Dr. E. R. L. Gould, “Model Tenements.” 


‘ fe Charles R. Lamb, “The City Beauti- 
u ” 


Mr. Charles James, “Prison Reform.” 


Mr. Henry Moskovitz, “The Psychology of 
the Jew.” 


Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, “Popular Opinion 
and the Wage Question.” 

Mr. Bolton Hall, “The Tramp as a Social 
Factor.” 


Dr. Thomas C. Hall, “The Education for 
Tomorrow.” 


ee Hebberd, “The Vagrancy 
i 


Prof. Dickinson S. Miller, “The Emmanuel 
Movement.” 


Mr. John Mathews, “The Conservation of 
Water Power.” 


_ Frof. Edwin R. A. Seligman, “The Econom- 
ic Interpretation of History.” 


Prof. Henry E. Crampton, “The Relation 
Between Biology and Sociology.” 

Mr. Edwin Markham, “What is Poetry?” 

In a democracy no one, I imagine, can 
suppose that capital is to be protected in 
an arbitrary use of power, or that the 
relation of employed to employer is one 
merely of numerical demand and supply. 
This, I should say, was in general terms 
a description of the liberalism common 
to the leaders of our Sunday night meet- 
ings. But an outlook toward a larger 
brotherhood—even an economic brother- 
hood—naturally creates religious fervor 
and religious consecration, and these 
qualities are continually appearing at our 
open discussions, in the speech of work- 
ing people, Moreover, the effect of the 
Church, its services and sermons, upon 
the congregation, while lacking the evan- 
gelical note, has had, in many cases, an 
evangelical result in changed attitudes of 
mind, in generating gentleness, helpful- 
ness—in fact, in producing a new spirit. 

The pulpit cannot be engaged in social 
criticism to the exclusion of its main 
duty—the effort to put souls into high 
possession of themselves; but when the 
silence of the pulpit towards social injus- 
tice withholds its spiritual help from 
thousands of the poor, and gives false 
spiritual security to the rich, then social 
criticism becomes a normal exercise of 
the ministry. The outspokenness of the 
Church clears away impediments for the 
spiritual approach of the poor, and points 
the rich to a deeper Christian experi- 
ence. Our Sunday night services stand 
for the spiritual healthfulness of social 
criticism voiced by the pulpit. 
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The Sunday night meetings are not 
merely a forum, tho an open forum has 
advantages. The man who expresses 
himself gains something with the saying 
of his thoughts. He is happier because 
he has eased his mind and in the process 
he has gained perhaps a new idea. Re- 
ligion and sociology are united in these 
meetings; they are not secular discus- 
sions, because we believe that the social 
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can only have its highest impulse and 
method in religion—that brotherhood is 
a law of the universe, a divine command. 
The services are a meeting-ground for 
the rich and the poor and interpret 
classes to each other, an understanding 
fundamental to the peaceful settlement 
of class questions and- to the brotherly 
blending of classes in the future, in some 
higher unity. 


New Yorx City. 


The Ideal City 


BY REV. HERBERT A. JUMP 


[The Men’s Civic Class of the South Church, New Britain, Conn., recently completed 


a course of studies into the life of their own city. 


Public officials from the Mayor dowu 


appeared before the class, set forth the ideals and methods of their respective departments 


and submitted to kindly heckling from the audience. 


The superintendent of schools, Stanley 


H. Holmes, was the organizer and prograin-maker of the class, and now he is trying to 
bring about through the educational system of the city some of the reforms indicated in the 
following program, which was drafted by the minister of the church, Rev. Herbert A. Jump, 
amended by the Civic Class and then adopted.—Ep1tor.] 


The ideal city is: 

1. A City of Healthy Bodies—where 
strong physiques are the foundation of 
industrial efficiency and high morality; 
where wise building laws are on the stat- 
ute books and are enforced; where hous- 
ing is sane, factories are wholesome, 
school children receive medical inspec- 
tion, streets are kept clean, tuberculosis 
and other plagues are combated; where 
such preventative and redemptive agen- 
cies as parks, public baths, playgrounds, 
free tho supervised dance halls (and 
skating rinks), visiting nurses, day nur- 
series, school gymnasiums, recreation 
centers, and social settlements are pro- 
vided. 

2. A City of Intelligent Minds—where 
the school teacher is honored and the 
school visited ; where progressive educa- 
tional methods such as industrial train. 
ing and kindergartens are demanded, 
and money is readily forthcoming for 
them ; where the public library by its bul- 
letins, story-hours and study-lists com- 
mends good reading to the community; 
where the theater and lecture platform 
and popular forum with public discus- 
sions are made to instruct as well as en- 
tertain; where the newspapers and stere- 


opticon and the moving-picture lantern 
are enlisted in behalf of universal cui 
ture. 

3. A City of Family Life—where the 
head of the family gives time to his 
household and sets an example of domes- 
tic affection; where mothers prepare 
themselves for their high mission and by 
the aid of mothers’ associations train 
themselves for better motherhood ; where 
divorce is discredited but the legitimate 
reasons for it are frowned upon even 
more than the act itself; where house- 
hold servants are given such cordial and 
dignified recognition as they mav merit; 
and where children grow up under the 
influence of truth and love and cheerful- 
ness into noble men and women. 

4. A City of Humane Industry— 
where the relation between the employer 
and the employee is never that of sus- 
picion but always one of mutual confi- 
dence and generous co-operation toward 
ends advantageous to both; where the 
evils of the sweat-shop, child labor, and 
overworked women in industry are op- 
posed sanely and persistently, where the 
laborer is given a fair wage for a fair 
working day, and if possible by some 
system of profit-sharing and co-opera- 
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tive ownership is made to feel a personal 
responsibility in the success of the busi- 
ness enterprise ; where the employer pro- 
vides safety appliances for his machin- 
ery, and aids in bearing the burden of 
industrial accidents; where reckoning i» 
made with the consequences of industry 
upon the human lives involved as well as 
with the dividends and profits,. wage- 
earner and wage-payer alike considering 
the common weal. 

5. A City of Virtue, Public and Priv- 
ate—where citizens go conscientiously to 
the caucus and polls, where municipal 
efficiency is counted of more importance 
than party victory, where the giver of a 
bribe or of a dishonest special favor is 
condemned even more than the receiver 
of it, and the grafter is visited with a 
stern social ostracism; where the ignor- 
ant citizen is trained, not exploited, 
where men of culture and wealth are 
willing to go into politics, and men are 
willing to court risks of unpopularity and 
business loss if need be in order to have 
laws enforced and justice done; where 
members of the social order who have 
gone wrong are lovingly corrected, 
where court procedure is prompt, where 
justice is always tempered with mercy, 
where the modern corrective instruments 
of the juvenile court, the probation sys- 
tem and the indeterminate sentence are 
employed; where such forces for vice as 
the saloon, the gambling den, and the 
brothel are relentlessly hounded out of 
the community, while such forces for 
Virtue as the Christian Sabbath and the 
Christian church are liberally supported. 
16. A City of Brotherhood—where men 
of all_nationalities become friends with 
one another, where leagues for mutual 
acquaintance bring together the foreign- 
born and native-born American, where 
international enterprise cements the fel- 
lowship of the races; where the contri- 
bution of each people is encouraged and 
welcomed into our American life as the 
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history, customs, literature, and folk- 
dances of the foreign races become 
known, and a better mutual knowledge 
issues in a better spirit of co-operation ; 
where charity work is intelligently or- 
ganized so as to cure distress rather than 
merely to tide the recipient over it; 
where the dependent and defective 
classes, the aged, the blind, the orphaned 
and the insane are ministered to with 
reason and tenderness. 

7. A City of Beauty—where each man 
tries to beautify the city by beginning 
with his own backyard and front porch, 
where lawns and paint and whitewash 
render appropriate service, where prize 
competitions and school encouragement 
develop interest in flowers and home gar- 
dens and household adornment; where 
an alert public spirit is always striving 
to eliminate esthetic blemishes from the 
city life and add to it esthetic assets by 
putting wires into subways, prohibiting 
unsightly billboards and fences, insisting 
upon ornamental lamp posts and trolley 
poles, pushing a crusade against un- 
necessary noise and factory smoke, erect- 
ing municipal monuments which shall be 
worthy works of art, and encouraging in 
church and public buildings such outlays 
of money for purposes of beauty as shall 
create an atmosphere of refinement thru- 
out the community. 

8. A City of Spiritual Religion— 
where the substance rather than the 
forms of faith are revered, where 
churches work with one another and in 
co-operation with all manner of uplift- 
agencies to bring about a nobler com- 
munity spirit, where school education has 
its moral aspect, where the Sabbath is 
hallowed by (each human soul’s attend- 
ing) at least one service of worship, and 
where increasingly money consecrated to 
God and energy devoted to the service 
of man aid in bringing to pass the King- 
dom of Heaven on earth. 


New Britain, Ctr. 


we 
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New and Greater Chicago 


BY CHARLES PIERCE BURTON 


day to the conceptions of various 

famous architects during the incep- 
tive period of Chicago’s never to be for- 
gotten World’s Fair, exclaimed: “Do 
you realize that this is the greatest meet- 
ing of artists since the fifteenth cen- 
tury?” That meeting and: the resultant 
World’s Fair was the beginning in this 
country of the orderly arrangement of 
extensive public buildings and grounds. 
Out of this fair grew a sentiment which 
found expression three years ago in a 
movement to plan a well ordered and 
convenient city. The work was under- 
taken by the Commercial Club, com- 


i 


S* GAUDENS, after listening all 


posed of representative business men, 
who sought; 

First, to make a careful study of the physi- 
cal conditions of Chicago as they now exist. 

Secondly, to discover how these conditions 
may be improved. 

Thirdly, to record such conclusions in the 
shape of drawings and texts which shall be- 
come a guide for the future development of 
Chicago. 

Their report, elaborately illustrated 
and illumined, epitomizing the results of 
three years of expert study, was pub- 
lished recently, and has awakened an in- 
terest which is international. As_ the 
printing alone of the 1,650 copies issued 
involved an expenditure of $21,000, some 


THE BUSINESS CENTER OF CHICAGO. 


Within the first circuit boulevard are the proposed grand East and West axis and its relation to Grant Park 
and the yacht harbor, the railway terminal schemes on the south and west side and the civic center. 
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idea may be obtained of the thoroness 
with which the Commercial Club has un- 
dertaken a solution of the municipal 
problems. 

Chicago, the metropolis of the Central 
West, today has a population of more 
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Architects Daniel H. Burnham and Ed- 
ward H. Bennett, with expert assistants, 
are suggestive only. They present an 
ideal toward which this and coming gen- 
erations can work in the orderly devel- 
opment of a city which shall make possi- 














VIEW LOOKING SOUTH FROM CHICAGO. 
Over the lagoons of the proposed park for the south shore. 


than 2,500,000 people. There is every 
reason for believing that in fifty years 
the population will equal that of London 
today. In the language of the report, 
“Chicago is a portion of illimitable space 
now occupied by a population capable 
of indefinite expansion.” With a con- 
gestion in the retail district already al- 
most beyond endurance, it will be seen 
that the certain doubling of the present 
population will bring serious problems 
and make inevitable stupendous changes 
in the arrangement-of the physical city. 

The plans of the Commercial Club by 


ble the greatest amount of individual 
comfort and efficiency and the highest 
expression of citizenship. 

It is impossible to more than outline 
such a plan in the limits of a single arti- 
cle. The report divides the plan into six 
heads, briefly stated as follows: 

First—Improvement of the lake front. 

Second—Creation of a system of highways 
outside the city. 

Third—Improvement of railway terminals 
and the development of a completed traction 
system for both freight and passengers. 

Fourth--The acquisition of an outer park 
system and of parkway circuits. 
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GENERAL DIAGRAM OF 
HIGHWAYS. 


Encircling or radiating from the city. 
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Fifth—The systematic arrangement of 
streets and avenues with the city in order to 
facilitate the movement to and from the busi- 
ness district. 

Sixth—The development of centers of 
intellectual life and of civic administration so 
related as to give coherence and unity to the 
city. 

The improvement of the Lake Front 
from Winetka on the north around to 
the Indiana State line, naturally is the 
first point of attack. It is an immediate 
economic necessity. A million cubic 
yards:of waste material must be dis- 
posed of each year, and this amount will 
increase enormously with the growth of 
the city. The practice has been to dump 
this waste into the lake. The plan mere- 
ly utilizes this waste matter in the cre- 
ation of an elaborate park system on the 
water front with a lagoon five miles in 
length, available at all seasons for out- 
door athletic sports. One detail of the 
plan is a yacht harbor, reaching the en- 
tire length of the park, enclosed on the 
north and south by recreation piers ex- 
tending a mile and a half into the lake, 
with provision for transit lines. 

In this way, in less than six years, 
without cost to the city, and almost with- 
out public knowledge, Grant Park of 
170 acres already has been formed on the 
water front east of the Illinois Central 
tracks, and the entire lake shore is in the 
hands of a commission eager to carry 
out the scheme. The State of Illinois 


has authorized the park boards to con- 
nect Grant Park with Lincoln Park on 
the north and Jackson Park on the south 
and has granted submerged lands along 
the lake shore for that purpose, subject 
to amicable understanding with riparian 
owners. Under this authority the re- 
claiming of the North Shore already has 
begun. The State further has author- 
ized cities, towns and villages to grant 
to park authorities the right to take and 
improve streets not more than one mile 
in length without consent of the abutting 
property owners. 

Chicago has outgrown its park facili- 
ties until today at least one-half of the 
population live more than a mile from 
any large park. In congested districts 
there are nearly 5,000 people te each 
acre of park space, and an average for 
the entire city of 500 persons to each 
acre, whereas for health and good order 
there should not be more than 100 to the 
acre. 

On the south side’alone seventeen new 
parks, with a total area of 671 acres, are 
being created in harmony with this plau 
at a cost of several million dollars. Spe- 
cial features of these new parks are 
neighborhood center buildings pro- 
vided with baths, gymnasia, refectory 
service, club rooms, reading rooms, etc. 
The aim of the commission is to im- 
prove the health and morals of the peo- 
ple, and the work already has attracted 
international attention. The plan in- 
volves the acquisition and improvemen: 
of nearby woodland and an area of for- 
est park entirely surrounding the city, 
with park connections in conjunction 
with existing interior boulevards. The 
whole will make a park circuit of about 
100 miles, every portion of which wil 
serve an adjoining portion of the city. 

Every great metropolis has a close re- 
lation with the smaller towns and cities 
in its vicinity. Within a radius of sixty 
miles all roads lead to Chicago. In the 
treatment, therefore, is included all this 
adjoining territory. The report suggests 
suitable highways that are necessary to 
facilitate the movement from town to 
town and from the various towns to Chi- 
cago, their commercial center. In the 
plan are four encircling highways, reach- 
ing from the lake on the north to the lake 
on the southeast, connecting all the 
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towns within the established radius, and 
a system of highways radiating from the 
city to those various towns. Boston 
first among American cities, realized the 
advantages of co-operation between a 
great city and the outlying district, when 
in 1889 the Massachusetts Legislature 
created a metropolitan sewage commis- 
sion and later a metropolitan park com- 
mission with jurisdiction over thirty- 
seven district municipalities. The report 
recommends a similar metropolitan com- 
mission for the treatment of the entire 
area involved. In the meantime the au- 
thorities or improvement associations of 
the towns are requested to confer with 
their neighbors and agree on routes of 
connecting highways. Ultimately, if the 
plans carry, these highways will consist 
of a work road, a pleasure drive, a cen- 
tral parkway and ample shade. 

“The time has come,” says the Com- 
mercial Club, in discussing the improve- 
ment of Chicago’s transportation facili- 
ties, “to develop one common system for 
the handling of freight—a traffic clear- 
ing house.” Comprehensively stated, 
the traffic scheme provides for a north 
harbor at the mouth of Chicago river, 


with docks for package freight steam- 
ers; a south harbor at the mouth of Cal- 
umet river. with docks for bulk freight 
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steamers, and a freight clearing yard to 
the west of the city, all connected by un- 
derground freight lines. Under the 
adoption of this plan, no goods will be 
carried in and out of the congested busi- 
ness center except those needed for con- 
struction, for retailing, or for consump- 
tion in that territory. The plan pro- 
poses to group the passenger terminals 
along Canal and Twelfth streets. 

These two outer harbors reached 
without entering the river and the new 
conditions which will result. from the 
establishment of a freight clearing yard, 
which will be the center of warehouse 
and industrial activity, will make possi- 
ble the reclamation of Chicago river. 
The plan contemplates boulevards and 
streets for teams along the river at dif- 
ferent levels, the treatment being similar 
to that in Algiers, Budapest, Geneva and 
Paris. 

If the site of Chicago were a lake thie 
receding and ever widening wave formed 
by a pebble dropped into the center of 
the proposed yacht harbor would repre- 
sent in a measure the-street plan recom- 
mended. This proposed street plan is 
based on a system of circuits and radi- 
als, carried, as we have seen, into the 
surrounding country as far as La Porte, 
Ind., on the east, and Kenosha, Wis., 
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At its intersections with Michigan avenue and Ashland avenue. 
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and Dekalb, Ill., on the north and west. 
This is true also of the transportation 
facilities. 

To secure an adequate means of cir- 
culation at that not distant day when the 
population of Chicago will have dou- 
bled of course is a prime requisition. At 
no period in its history has this remark- 
able city looked far enough ahead, and 
it is felt that the broadest plans which 
the city can be brought to adopt today 
will prove inadequate before the end of 
a quarter century. Even now the down- 
town congestion demands new and en- 
larged channels of circulation. More 
than a million people, not to mention the 
thousands of teams and vehicles, enter 
what is called the loop district every 


the lake front and has a width of not 
more than seven miles. As the popula- 
tion increases, the entire territory be- 
tween the present western limits and the 
Desplaines River will become thickly 
settled, and serious congestion of the 
business streets will ensue unless addi- 
tional thorofares are created, 

Says the report: 

“The entire area extending westward to the 
Desplaines should be laid out to meet future 
requirements, with the requisite area for resi- 
dences as well as wide thoroughfares for traf- 
fic, well planned diagonals to gather and dis- 
tribute the travel, and adequate park spaces.” 

In elaborating the street plan, Michi- 
gan avenue, on the lake front, is taken 
as a base line. This avenue, already a 


broad and popular thorofare, is probably 














LOOKING NORTH ON THE SOUTH BRANCH OF THE CHICAGO RIVER. 


Showing the suggested arrangement of the streets and ways for teaming and reception of freight by boat 
at different levels. 


work day, and so great is the congestion 
that during busy hours the human riv- 
ers overflow the sidewalks into the equal- 
ly congested streets, where the risk to 
life and limb is great. The city of Chi- 
cago now extends twenty-six miles along 


destined to carry the heaviest movement 
of any street in the world. It is now a 
proposed boulevard connection. The re- 
port recommends for this avenue a width 
of 246 feet, every foot part of the lake 
front parkway already described. This 
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great boulevard will be the base of Chi- 
cago’s street circulation and one of the 
most magnificent highways in the world. 

Another great avenue varying in width 
from 200 to 300 feet will be developed, 
extending from Michigan avenue thru- 
out the city indefinitely. Congress 
street has been selected for this thoro- 
fare, which will in time become to the 
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“Important as is the civic center considered 
by itself, when taken in connection with the 
plan of Chicago it becomes the keystone of 
the arch. The development of Halsted street 
and Ashland and Michigan avenues, flanked 
by the great thorofares of Chicago avenue and 
Twelfth street, will give form to the business 
center, while the opening of Congress street 
as the great central axis of the city will at 
once create coherence to the city plan. No- 
where else on this continent does there exist 














PROPOSED PLAZA ON MICHIGAN AVENUE. 


West of the Field Museum of Natural History in vont Park, looking east from the corner of Jackson 
oulevar 


city what the backbone is to the body. 
The plan provides for the widening of 
La Salle and Halsted streets, which lat- 
ter is one of the longest business streets 
in the world and is destined to bear a 
much heavier traffic; also the widening 


of Canal and Twelfth streets along 
which it is desired to group the railway 
passenger terminals of the city. Other 
streets will be widened and broad thoro- 
fares will be cut thru. the slum districts. 

In Grant Park, facing the great Michi- 
gan Boulevard, it-is proposed to group 
buildings pertaining to art, literature and 
science, and at the axis of Congress 
street, where it intersects Halsted, to es- 
tablish the civic center of the city, at 
which radiating street arteries naturally 
will converge. Here are to be grouped 
impressively as one composite whole, the 
Federal, courts and city buildings. Such 
a group of buildings would be for all 
time to come what the Acropolis was to 
Athens or the Forum to Rome, and what 
St. Marks’s Square is to Venice. Says 
the report: 


so great a possibility combined with such ease 
of attainment. Simply by an intelligent hand- 
ling of the changes necessary to accommodate 
the growing business of Chicago a city both 
useful and beautiful will result. The lake 
front will be opened to those who are now 
shut away from it by lack of adequate ap- 
proaches. The great masses of people who 
daily converge in the great congested center 
will be able to come and go quickly and with- 
out discomfort. The intellectual life of the 
city will be stimulated by institutions grouped 
in Grant Park, and in the center of all the 
varied activities of Chicago will rise the 
towering dome of the civic center, vivifying 
and unifying the entire composition.” 


Such in brief is the vision which has 
come to far-sighted men of Chicago. Its 
realization will make for greater comfort 
in living and in higher citizenship at 
home, and will turn the eyes and foot- 
steps of every nation of the civilized 
world to her doors. Nor is its realization 
in a large measure at all improbable. 
The plan makes no pretense at finality in 
expressing the future of Chicago, but 
seeks to give orderliness and uniformity 
to a development which is certain to take 
place. The very fact that a great asso- 
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ciation of representative business men 
have given their time unstintingly and 
poured out their money unsparingly to 
secure a working plan for the expression 
of their civic ideals, shows the municipal 
spirit of Chicago is very much alive and 
is eqtial to the occasion. The spirit 
which has fairly ploughed the motto “I 
will” into every phase of civic life; the 
spirit which raised the street levels of the 
city sixty years ago when Chicago was 
little more than a village; which brought 
into existence a great park system fifty 
years ago; which created the unsurpass- 
able World’s Fair ; which built the drain- 
age canal—all projects presenting unpre- 
cedented probiems, in time will give to 
this glorious dream a reality which will 
make Chicago in attractiveness and effi- 
ciency rank with the best the world has 
produced. 

(Grant Park, created on the submerged 
lake front, practically is completed. The 
utilization of the city’s waste material, 
even should the volume not increase, 
would complete the entire lake parkway 
planned in the short space of thirtv 
years, without cost, except for break- 
waters. There still remains much pic- 
turesque woodland adjacent to the city, 
available for the outer park suggested. 
which can be acquired in ten years with- 
out burden to tax bearers. Plans have 
been drawn for the Field Museum, a gift 
from the late Marshall Field, to be 
erected in the lake front park. Plans 
which are developing and have been 
made public seem to indicate that a great 
part of the railway passenger terminals 
soon will be grouped on Twelfth and 
Canal streets as suggested. Ninety-five 
per cent. of the suggested roads leading 
into the city already exist as public high- 
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ways. The expense of acquiring the re- 
maining 5 per cent. and of widening and 
improving the others will be compara- 
tively small. The traction recommenda- 
tions are already in progress and will be 
carried out. Some of the suggestions 
regarding the traffic lines, their right of 
way, terminals, etc., may take years to 
accomplish, but equally effective condi- 
tions necessarily some day must be 
worked out in the interest of economy. 

There is no time limit to Chicago’s de- 
velopment, and it is well understood that 
to carry out the proposed plans will take 
a great deal of time. Paris with one- 
half million people completed a street 
improvement scheme in thirty-five years, 
that involved an expenditure of $260,- 
000,000. Regarded from the viewpoint 


‘of dollars and cents even that investment 


has paid large returns, for no matter 
where any of the wealthy people make 
their money, they go to Paris to spend it 
and enrich the city almost beyond esti- 
mate. Says the report: 

“Conditions in Chicago are such as to repel 
outsiders and drive away those who are free 
to go. The cream of our own earnings 
should be spent here, while the city should 
become a magnet, drawing to her those who 
wish to enjoy life. The change would mean 
prosperity, effective, certain and forever con- 
tinuous. If, therefore, the plan is a good one, 
its adoption and realization will produce for 
us conditions in which business enterprises 
can be carried on with the utmost economy 
and with the certainty of successful issue, 
while we and our children can enjoy and im- 
prove life as we cannot do now. Then our 
own people will become home-keepers and the 
stranger will seek our gates.” 


“When these changes have been 
made,” has said M. Eugene Henard, of 
Paris, who is an authority on such mat- 
ters, “Chicago will be the most beautiful 
citv in the world.” 


Curcaco, IL. 
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Australian Defense 


BY H. T. BURGESS, LL.D. 






{The militaristic movement now growing in the British colonies, especially in Australia 


‘and Canada, has excited world-wide comment. 


We have asked Dr. Burgess to explain it 


as far as Australia is concerned to American readers, which he does in the following article. 


—EpirTor. } 


USTRALIANS have always been 
A sensitive about the vulnerability 
of their country. Its relation 
with the mother country, geographical 
situation, wide area, generally attractive 
character, extended coast line, immense 
unoccupied spaces, scanty population, 
and rich but defenseless cities, have all 
singly or collectively contributed to this 
feeling. These considerations have varied 
in their relative importance and the 
weight of their influence with changing 
circumstances, but none of them have 
ever been permanently absent from the 
public mind. They are in operation now. 
They go far to explain the scheme of 
national defense which has been framed 
by the Commonwealth Government and 
its general acceptance by the people. To 
understand correctly the Australian atti- 
tude on this question there must be some 
acquaintance with its causes and the 
progress of its development. 

Before telegraphic connection with the 
northern hemisphere was established, and 
while communication was slow, sinister 
rumors were liable to arise and could 
not be speedily contradicted. Whenever 
the war cloud over Europe hung low 
apprehensions were excited, sometimes 
amounting to alarm. War scares were 
frequent, and the organization of volun- 
teer military forces was a consequence. 
At a later period military and naval ex- 
perts were invited or appointed to exam- 
ine and report upon the conditions, with 
the result that. forts were built and 
armed, and other harbor defenses pro- 
vided, military forces being perhaps or- 
ganized on a better system at the same 
time. 

Tentative and desultory efforts of this 
kind could not satisfy those who took 
the subject seriously. A common im- 
pression was that Australia had less 
reason to dread an invasion in force with 
a view to permanent conquest than a 
raid on its commerce and the levy of a 
contribution on its cities, by a compact 
naval force taking advantage of a time 
when Great Britain would have its hands 
full with hostilities nearer home. When 





the permanent presence of an imperial 
squadron in Australian waters was se- 
cured it was supposed to avert this dan- 
ger, but the objection has never been 
silenced, that tho a part of the cost was 
borne by the colonies, the fleet was nei- 
ther locally manned nor under local con- 
trol. Hence the desire for ships that 
were manned by Australian sailors, and 
not liable to be called away just when 
most needed, was left unsatisfied. 

By the emergence of Japan as a great 
naval power a new factor was intro- 
duced. No national ideal is held so 
tenaciously as that of a White Australia, 
yet it is consciously held on sufferance. 
There are only four millions of people in 
an area larger than that of the United 
States, living mostly near the coasts; 
and consequently thousands of square 
miles together, with excellent mineral, 
pastoral and agricultural possibilities are 
practically vacant. Port Darwin is one of 
the finest, most spacious and secure har- 
bors in the world, and there is nothing to 
prevent Japan, if at war with England, 
from taking possession of it as an open- 
ing thru which to pour as large a stream 
of its surplus population into the north- 
ern territory as it sees fit. If to this 
contingency be added those arising from 
German activity in the Pacific, with a 
prospective naval base at Simonshafen, 
and French enterprise at New Caledonia 
and the New Hebrides, it will be seen 
that Australian sensitiveness is not with: ’ 
out some excuse. 

In pre-federal times each State dealt 
independently with the question of de- 
fense, with the result that, tho consulta- 
tions took place, there was neither uni- 
formity of method nor concurrent action, 
The inevitable weakness this occasioned 
had its share in bringing about the fed- 
eral union. It was the report of Gen- 
eral Edwards, disclosing ineffectiveness 
everywhere, which avowedly prompted 
Sir Henry Parkes to take action, and 
tho the convention held under his auspi- 
ces was abortive in other respects, it 
framed the constitution which became 
the basis of federation as subsequently 
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accomplished. “Defense” was naturally 
one of the departments transferred from 
the States to the Commonwealth in 1901, 
and the Federal Cabinet has always in- 
cluded a Minister of Defense. Each 
Parliament has legislated on the subject, 
but the latest development is radically 
different from as well as a great advance 
upon its predecessors. 

Ever since its establishment, the De- 
fense Department has been engaged in 
the work of unifying local arrangements, 
with the view of increasing the efficiency 
of the organization, but among the spe- 
cial and immediate causes of the new 
departure must be noticed the impulse 
that was given during the early part of 
the current year. When the people of 
Great Britain were startled out of their 
customary equanimity by the intimation 
that the naval supremacy, never seri- 
ously challenged since Trafalgar, was 
menaced, a sympathetic wave swept over 
the southern world. In Australia and 


New Zealand suggestions to offer Dread- 
noughts were simultaneously advocated. 
Sir Joseph Ward promptly gave effect 
to the feeling of the Dominion, but the 


Labor Government of the Common- 
wealth, which was then in power, while 
expressing readiness to assist, declined 
to commit itself to the particular form 
that was proposed. 

Following upon this movement and 
the expression it elicited, was the Impe- 
rial Defense Conference in London, 
which Colonel Foxton attended as repre- 
sentative of the Commonwealth, and 
however previous plans were or were 
not modified thereby, the entire question 
was lifted up to a higher level. Recent 
discussions have shown the operation of 
new ideas and the consciousness of a 
wider horizon. Australian defense is 
regarded not as a thing standing alone, 
but as part of a much larger undertak- 
ing. The object in view is not merely 
local safety, but the integrity of the Em- 
pire, on behalf of which it is held that 
the Commonwealth must do its share. 
Accordingly, the program is the embodi- 
ment of a policy, and not a hastily ar- 
ranged provision for a sudden emer- 
gency. 

With regard to the navy, it was de- 
cided at the London conference that the 
Pacific fleet should consist of three prac- 
tically identical squadrons—one for Aus- 


tralia, one for the China seas, to have its 
headquarters in New Zealand, and one 
in the East Indies. The Australian 
squadron will consist of one armored 
and three unarmored cruisers, six de- 
stroyers and three submarines. All 
these, as in the case of the other squad- 
rons, will be of specified types, so as to 
be interchangeable with corresponding 
vessels of other fleet units. They will be 
built and maintained at the cost of the 
Commonwealth, which will have absolute 
control of their movements, while in its 
own waters, except in time of war; and 
only by the consent of the Common- 
wealth Parliament will its squadron in 
war time form part of the general naval 
strategy of the Empire. The annual 
cost will be £750,000, but for some years 
the British Government will contribute 
one-third of the amount, the entire 
charge being eventually undertaken by 
the Commonwealth. The officers and 
men will number 23,000, and the stand- 
ard of efficiency will be that of the im- 
perial navy. The personnel of the fleets, 
like the vessels, will be interchangeable ; 
and it is to be hoped that by this means 
careers will be opened for those whose 
impulses are toward a naval life. Dock 
yards, arsenals and everything else requi- 
site for accommodating vessels of the 
navy will be provided, so that periodical 
changes may be facilitated, thus preserv- 
ing unity of interest as well as standard 
thruout the fleet. The strong. recom- 
mendation of this scheme is that the 
squadron will be Australian in fact as 
well as in name, locally owned and con- 
trolled as really as the mercantile ma- 
rine, or, rather, as the railways, which 
are public property everywhere. 

It is, however, the provision for land 
defense which has attracted the largest 
amount of attention, and has perhaps 
raised the question in certain quarters 
whether some new emergency has arisen. 
To this the simple answer should be 
sufficient that in Australia, as in Great 
Britain, it is felt that absolute depend- 
ence ought not to be placed on the first 
or naval line of defense; while it is also 
realized that to erect a second and effi- 
cient line must be a work of years. In 
that respect the present position is one 
of mere impotence. The Minister of 
Defense, when introducing his bill, said 
no force could be organized on the Aus- 
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tralian continent that would withstand a 
march of 20,000 men, and such a body 
of hostile troops could be landed any- 
where without effective resistance. He 
said: “If a raid were made tomorrow 
and immediate mobilization were or- 
dered, we should find ourselves in diffi- 
culties. To man the garrisons we should 
need to borrow 6,000 men from the field 
force, and altogether we should have 
only 16,000 men to nine forts, while 
6,000 men in the field would be distrib- 
uted in six different places. The field 
force would be three or four weeks in 
organizing itself into a fighting body; 
meanwhile the enemy would be at our 
gates. The men available would have no 
officers and no equipment, and would be 
distributed over thousands of miles.” 
To remedy this condition the Minister 
declared that the Australian military 
should be as much after the imperial 
military pattern as possible, so as to be 
serviceable in any contest for national 
existence. There must be a sufficient 
force to garrison the forts, and a field 
force also capable of being rapidly moved 
to any point. To meet such a demand 
troops must be adequately trained, and 
there must be trained men in the reserve. 
Details of the means that are to be 
adopted toward this end would be un- 
interesting, but the leading features may 
be briefly summarized. There is to be 
compulsory physical culture of all boys 
from twelve to fourteen years as junior 
cadets, averaging half an hour per day, 
with miniature rifle shooting, to be car- 
ried out by the schools. Senior cadets 
from fourteen to eighteen years will be 
organized uniformly in battalions and 
have elementary military training and 
rifle shooting, to the equivalent of six- 
teen days per annum. Adult training 
will be continued from eighteen to 
twenty years, with field and camp work 
for sixteen days altogether (scientific 
corps, twenty-five days), part of the 
time with payment. Military training will 
be continued after that age, volunteer 
forces organized as militia, adult reserves 
organized in arms and units, and rifle 
clubs are to receive improved musketry 
training. When complete in about eight 
years, the scheme will give a militia force 
29.000 strong, with a reserve of 80,000 
trained men, a rifle club reserve of 
60,000, and a total of 206,000 more or 
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less effective trained soldiers, with a first 
line of 48,500 capable of being imme- 
diately mobilized. The compulsory 
clauses will at first only be applied to 
the more closely settled areas, containing 
about 60 per cent. of the population, but 
all male citizens of the Commonwealth 
are included within the sweep of the 
measure, and all from eighteen to sixty 
will be liable to be called out in the event 
of war. Arms, equipment and training 
are to be on the British basis, and the 
peace cost of the military establishment 
will be £1,742,000 per annum. Consid- 
ered as an insurance premium, the naval 
and military expenditure together will 
run to about 10/6 per head of the popu- 
lation, which is considered cheap as com- 
pared with what is paid by Great Brit- 
ain. 

Concerning the scheme as a whole, the 
general sentiment has thruout been one 
of marked approval. It has had to run 


the gauntlet of free criticism both in the 
Parliament and the press, but there were 
more exceptions to its assumed inade- 
quacy than complaints that it attempted 
too much. Among the members of Par- 


liament are several who saw service in 
South Africa, some of whom strongly 
urged that longer and more thoro train- 
ing is requisite than is provided for. On 
the other hand the intimation by Mr. 
Cook, the Minister of Defense, that 
Australia will be made a buttress of the 
Empire and not a burden upon it has 
been warmly endorsed. The prospect of 
compulsory training and service in par- 
ticular is welcomed instead of being ob- 
jected to. While avoiding what has been 
called the “blood tax” of Continental 
militarism — the conscription — it gives 
every citizen a personal share in the de- 
fense of his country, which it demands 
from him as his first duty. 

As every boy, from the time he is 
twelve years old till he is twenty, will 
come within the operation of the new 


‘law and pass under the discipline of the 


machine, it is believed that the physique 
of the next generation of Australians 
will benefit its character. Hope is ex- 
prest that the delight in outdoor exer- 
cises, the passion for sports, and the 
superabundant energy so characteristic 
of Australian youth, will be diverted into 
useful channels, instead of being wasted 
or worse. 
Norwoop, SoutH AvSTRALIA. 
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Feminine Novelists and Scarlet 
Heroines 


MEN may write immoral novels but it 
is a question if women nowadays are not 
the authors of the majority of them. 
Women writers see farther into immor- 
ality than do men. The latter are ob- 
jectively immoral, whereas the former 
appear to be in addition subjectively so 
in their analysis of character. More- 
over, just as men can shed their sins so 
their stories can shed them and produce 
virtue. But, just as women sink under 
immorality so their stories sink under it, 
and in such a one a virtuous conclusion 
is no more than rouge upon the face of 
a demi-monde. 

These five books, each by a woman, 
are studies in the effect of broken chas- 
tity upon the heroine or her descendants. 
“Poppy” is a real Old Testament scar- 
let woman with an injection of modern 
insouciance, that would have amazed the 
Biblical harlot that sat at the gate of the 
city. The author of this novel has writ- 
ten a lotus-eating romance. She has 
laid her scene in South Africa where 
people seek to forget themselves or the 
world they came from. She has called 
her heroine Poppy, the exotic emblem 
of forgetfulness and languorous sleep. 
The girl is of Irish parents. She be- 
comes an orphan while a child and is 
rescued from the hardships of her posi- 
tion by an Englishman with a scar across 
his face and evidently one across his dis- 
position. He keeps Poppy closely con- 
fined till the ardor of her youth and the 
fire of her Irish blood makes her ready 
to lapse at the slightest provocation. 
The author can not resist the scandalous 
excitement of a crash in the fine china 
of womanly virtue. So, she allows 
Poppy to meet an equally Poppyish Irish 
gentleman. Thereafter the story is con- 
cerned with the raw details of shame. 
Not that the author wishes to impress 
this upon us as a consequence of sin, but 
rather she seems to see some dramatic 
quality in shame that makes it good for 
her story. Poppy rejoices to be the 


1Porpry. By Cynthia Stockley. New York: G. P. 
Putnam Sons. $1.35. 
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mother of her lover’s child, and if she 
ever had a virtuous qualm she quiets it 
with that old reflection that love makes 
all things right. The difference between 
this book and Mrs. Glyn’s “Three 
Weeks” is that the latter covered her 
story with tiger skins and red roses while 
this comes to us naked and unashamed. 

The author of Over the Quicksands’ 
is more concerned with the nemesis of 
sin than with the sin itself. The scarlet 
woman of this story stays behind the 
scenes in the penitential robes of a nun. 
She is finally forced to confess the sin of 
her girlhood to avert the catastrophe of 
a love affair between her illegitimate son 
and daughter. The picturesque descrip- 
tions of life in and about Quebec save 
the story partially from the romantic 
hysteria of its plot. 

In this novel’ the author introduces a 
heroine to all appearances pure and good 
but gradually we begin to suspect. The 
scene is laid in California. The heroine 
is a woman of wealth and, from the 
veiled innuendoes of the author, with a 
past. When love comes her way she re- 
fuses it with one of those noble pale- 
faced tremors so characteristic of the 
heroines created by women writers. 
Naturally the man with hopeful conceit 
attributes her agitation to the pain of re- 
nouncing him and carries forward his 
campaign with the slogan of platonic 
friendship. And she is, of course, con- 
tent to play saint before the altar of her 
hidden sorrow with him for an incense 
bearer. After we have been led to be- 
lieve that the woman was in her younger 
days an unwed mother, the author proves 
that everything was legitimate and then, 
with true consistency, wipes out whatever 
other stains she may have cast upon her 
heroine with the sponge of divorce. 
This author seems to understand that 
whatever apparent disorder there may be 
in some of the works of nature she never 
so far forgets herself as to create a man 
to whom love is the main issue, and a 
woman to whom it is incidental. 

It is hardly fair to accuse this chatter- 

OVER THE Qoesnnee, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Ca. $1.50. 


THe Heart or Desire. By Elizabeth DeJeans. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 





By Anna Chapin Ray. 
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ing little vacation romance‘ of harboring 
a scarlet woman and possibly she would 
not look so if the other women were not 
so eminently good. She is one of a com- 
mon class of feminine bullies who nag 
and tease the affections of men, taking 
unscrupulous liberties but ready to run 
in a flutter of propriety if the victims 
turn and respond too cordially. The 
scene of this story is a house party at a 
small German resort. Now congenial 
house-parties like good poets are made 
in heaven, and if the party is not so pre- 
destined no agency of mere mortals can 
make it happy. This party was not 
elected. The uncongenialities of it were 
fermented by the misdemeanors of a 
married woman with a lean heart eager 
to satisfy her hunger from any man’s 
largess. After she has thoroly fright- 
ened the women with her Lorelei entice- 
ments she leaves, and the author settles 
down to comfort and soothe her harassed 
characters. Few writers have succeeded 
so well as this one in making the people 
of her story carry on incidental conver- 
sation composed of the odds and ends of 
events in a quiet place. 

For some time past there has been an 
attack made in fiction upon the chastity 
of women. But, heretofore, in all such 
novels the women have had some tem- 
peramental overgrowth of emotionalism 
to soften the outline of their sin. This 
author has succeeded in fashioning a 
scarlet woman out of a passionless pe- 
dant, not by giving her passion but the 
experiences of passion, bare of any sav- 
ing shred of impulsive instinct on her 
part. Olivia Carew® is a New Eng- 
land school mistress with an unscrupu- 
lous desire for annotated information 
She isa fool. Nota nature made fool but 
man-made by generations of spectacled 
gardeners who believed they could fe1- 
tilize and grow their minds according to 
themselves instead of according to the 
seasons which Providence sends to mor- 
tals as well as to flowers. When Richard 
Carew, a young cosmopolitan architect. 
falls in love with her blonde beauty and 
quaint mental starchiness she accepts his 
proposal of marriage not because she 
loves him but because she perceives that 





‘Just BETWEEN THEMSELVES. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

SOxrtvia L. Carew. By Netta Syrett. New York: 
John Lane Co. $1.50. 
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as his wife she will have better oppor- 
tunities to feed her parasite mind. Very 
soon he learns that he has married a 
woman who recognizes no functional 
duty to him or to society and who is so 
undeveloped morally that she becomes 
immoral in her passionless chastity. 
They go abroad and there he sees that 
his wife is one of those unfortunates 
whose respect for the facts and dates of 
beauty is greater than that for beauty it- 
self. And Olivia, out of the school-room 
atmosphere of the New England village, 
for the first time suspects that some lit- 
tle sprout in her mind has failed to come 


up, that she is different from her hus>——— 


band and his friends who see everywhere 
the gentle hand of art while she fumbles 
with her Baedeker. It does not occur 
to her that this absence in her of artistic 
appreciation is a short-coming until she 
meets Hugh Alison, a novelist, and one 
of those enquiring students of feminine 
psychology. With characteristic servil- 
ity she prostrates herself before the man 
who has garnered his thoughts in print. 
Hugh is one of the anemic cup-tasters 
of love. He estimates his value by his 
ability to judge from a sip whether the 
cup is worth an honest draft, not that he 
ever takes the honest draft. He only 
permits himself to taste of the cup. He 
remains the dilettant libertine till the 
end. Olivia, listening to his hectic per- 
ceptions of life, concludes that she must 
learn to see with his eves. Her husband 
eventually deserts her for another woman 
and she goes to Alison until he sets her 
aside. Olivia then touches for the first 
time the summit of knowledge that 
pains. Her moral eyes are opened and 
with the grief and remorse of a primitive 
Eve she sees the extent of her loss. The 
fact that her husband saves her and even 
loves her does not mitigate the truth that 
she sold her birthright for a mess of 
knowledge. 


a 
Eggleston’s “‘The Confederate 
War” 


Mr. EcGLeston’s two volumes may be 
criticised as history, but they are sure to 
be read as an attractive story of the Civil 


War.’ 


1TuHe History or THe CONFEDERATE WAR. “By 
George Cary Eggleston. 2 Vols. New York: The 
Sturgis & Walton Co. $4. 


The author calls the conflict a 
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“public” war and rejects the term “civil,” 
tho the distinction he makes between the 
two terms is not entirely satisfactory. 
He writes in a spirit of impartiality and 
gives praise and lays blame with an in- 
different hand, North and South. His 
elemental sympathies are, however, 
Southern, and they are revealed here and 
there in an occasional careless judgment 
or in brief bursts of rhapsody. His im- 
partiality is rather that of the literary 
man than of the scientific historian. It 
expresses itself in breadth of sentiment 
rather than in exactness of statement. 
Tho he praises Northern qualities with 
some of the same superlatives that he 
employs for Southern ones, he not in- 
frequently, by inexactness, gives a parti- 
san implication or a partisan judgment. 
In this respect his book is not to be com- 
pared with the “Memoirs” of Gen. E. P. 
Alexander. 

His use of figures is often unprecise, 
and never quite satisfactory. There is 
no evidence that he has given much at- 
tention to Livermore, Fox, Casselman or 
the Rebellion records. He gives the 
same naive estimate of the total Confed- 


erate forces—600,000 men—that nine 
out of ten writers nurtured south of 
Mason and. Dixon’s line have given since 


Pollard. Against this array he puts, 
without any qualification, a net total of 
2,326,168 Northern men in arms. In his 
figures for the various battles he is often 
quite as indifferent to the records. 


Then, too, he exhibits many of those 


delightful inconsistencies so dear to the 
Southern historical writer. He speaks 
serenely of the South as a unit, and yet 
does not blink his eyes at the rigorous 
conscription acts, the wholesale deser- 
tions beginning as early as the time of 
Antietam, and the growing disaffection, 
such as that in Georgia and North Caro- 
lina, which amounted almost to a 
counter-secession. This is but one in- 
stance out of many. There is a perennial 
charm about this sort of thing, even tho 
it fails somewhat of being history. 

His judgments of the leading figures 
of the war are on the whole admirable. 
He has no crotchets to reveal, no singu- 
larities of opinion to advance, After 
forty years, historical judgment and pop- 
ular acclaim have fairly well agreed as to 
who were the heroes of the war and 


what was the special distinction of each 
one ; and this consensus the author in the 
main accepts. Perhaps a little more 
space than is necessary is taken to casti- 
gate Halleck; but no one will feel the 
denunciation to be undeserved. 

The best and most interesting part of 
the work is the first, which deals with the 
causes of the war. Yet even here there 
is much to be desired. He has failed to 
give a true picture—such, for instance, 
as that given in Denton J. Snider’s “The 
American Ten Years’ War”—of the oli- 
garchic structure of Southern society ; 
and while he has sketched well the polit- 
ical and social causes, he has failed to 
make clear the underlying economic fac- 
tors of the conflict. To the present 
generation it is not enough to say that 
the cotton gin fostered slavery and slav- 
ery caused the war. The reaction of 
various economic interests upon the 
thoughts and feelings of men, North and 
South, must needs be given more de- 
tailed treatment than is here given in any 
adequate discussion of the causes of the 
war. 


& 


The Evolution of the American Flag. From 
materials collected by the late George 
Canby. By Lloyd Balderston. Phil- 
adelphia: Ferris & Leach. $1. 

George Canby was a grandson of 
Elizabeth Claypoole, the famous “Betsy 
Ross” of flag tradition. He spent many 
years in collecting data regarding the 
origin and adoption of the Stars and 
Stripes. His material, which has now 
been arranged and published by Profes- 
sor Balderston, is a notably valuable 
addition to the literature of the subject. 
The tradition in the Claypoole family 
has been that the first Stars and Stripes 
were made by Mrs. Ross, on suggestions 
given to her by Washington, Robert 
Morris and George Ross, a little more 
than a year before the adoption of the 
flag resolution by Congress, on June 14, 
1777. The truth of this tradition is 
well supported by the evidence given, 
and it would seem that Congress merely 
sanctioned in a formal way the use of a 
flag which was already being displayed 
by the army. Both Peale and Trumbull, 
in their paintings, show the Stars and 
Stripes in use nearly six months before 
the date of the flag resolution—the 
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former in his picture of the Battle of 
Trenton (December 25, 1776), the latter 
in his portrait of Washington before the 
Battle of Princeton (January 2, 1777). 
Both were soldiers under Washington at 
the time and both were exceptionally ex- 
act in matters of detail. Moreover, the 
diary of Lieutenant William Digby, a 
soldier under Burgoyne, shows that the 
Stars and Stripes were probably carried 
by the northern army on June 30, 1777, 
and certainly on July 8, 1777. It is not 
likely, considering the shortness of the 
time and the distance from Philadelphia, 
that the flag resolution had anything to 
do with the choice of standards at 
Ticonderoga and Fort Ann. The prior- 
ity sometimes given to the Fort Schuyler 
(formerly Fort Stanwix) flag (August 
3, 1777), and the one carried at Cooch’s 
Bridge, Del. (September 3, 1777), it 
would seem, must be given over in favor 
of an earlier use. An interesting record 
discovered, which further supports Mr. 
Canby’s position, is that of the payment 
to Mrs. Ross, on May 29, 1777, of a 
sum of money by Congress for the mak- 
ing of flags. The date antedates by two 
weeks that of the flag resolution, and 
the work done probably antedated by 
some time the payment. 


& 

The Quaker in the Forum. 
Mott Gummere. 
Tohn C. 
$1.50. 

In a pleasant but somewhat desultory 
fashion, Mrs. Gummere passes in review, 
in her new volume, the various phases of 

Quaker political activity in England and 

America. She draws no conclusions, 

and she makes no effort to teach any 

lessons. She shows both lights and 
shadows in her picture—on the one 
hand she brings out the Quaker loyalty 
to conviction and duty, the quiet perse- 
verance and conciliatory wisdom of the 
Society of Friends. On the other she 
does not conceal the fact that non-re- 
sistance to authority and the slow delib- 
eration of the Quakers tended to make 
them Royalist in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, and in many cases Tories 
during the Revolutionary War. Mrs. 

Gummere takes up.the history of the 

Quakers chronologically, beginning with 

the persecutions of the later seventeenth 


By Amelia 
Philadelphia: The 
Winston Co. Pp. vii, 327: 
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century in England, and then following 
the Quakers in their emigration to New 
England and Pennsylvania. In America 
she tells the story successively of the 
New England colonies and of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Carolinas, contrasting 
strongly the treatment received by the 
Quakers in Massachusetts and in Rhode 
Island and Pennsylvania. In regard to 
Pennsylvania Mrs. Gummere adds little 
to Sharpless’s “Quaker Experiment in 
Government.” There are, however, 
some real additions to history in the let- 
ters of Governor John Archdale, of 
North Carolina, which Mrs. Gummere 
quotes from papers in the possession of 
Mrs. Charles Roberts. Thruout the vol- 
ume Mrs. Gummere emphasizes the 
services rendered by the Quaker in in- 
sisting on religious freedom. “Wher- 
ever the Quaker settled,” she writes, 
“there the influence of the clergy was 
lessened, and a system was produced, 
more or less complete, of election and 
legislative power.” It might be sug- 
gested that the dominance would have 
conveyed Mrs. Gummere’s meaning bet- 
ter than influence. It was the domina- 
tion of the clergy and of the Church that 
was obnoxious to liberty in the old New 
England Colonies, and it was this dom- 
ination that was broken by the independ- 
ence and self-government of the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. Mrs. 
Gummere gives in footnotes full author- 
ities and references, but a bibliography 
of the works referred to would have been 
a very useful.addition to her book. 


& 

Some Musical Recollections of Fifty Years. 
By Richard Hoffman. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by his Wife. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

THE recent rapid growth in the appre- 
ciation of music in America and the en- 
largement of facilities for cultivating it 
are frequently suggested in these scrappy 
reminiscences of Richard Hoffman. It 
is hard to realize that one whose work 
closed so recently as last year had diffi- 
culty in securing a grand piano for his 
early concerts in New York, because that 
rara avis of those days was made only 
to order. For more than fifty years Mr. 
Hoffman was a forceful teacher and up- 
holder of the best ideals in the musical 
development of the city of his adoption. 
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Born in a musical English home, he was 
started on his career under the tuition 
of his father. Before coming to New 
York he received inspiration and direc- 
tion from Liszt and Leopold Meyer, and 
one of his cherished and interesting 
recollections was that of his presence, as 
a lad of fourteen, at a Birmingham fes- 
tival where Mendelssohn led in the pro- 
duction of the “Elijah,” and the boy’s 
heart was swelled with pride because he 
was allowed by the organist of the occa- 
sion to turn the music and assist in pull- 
ing the stops. 
his home was in America, where he be- 
came associated with many forward 
movements in the musical world. Es- 
pecially interesting are his recollections 
of Jenny Lind, in whose company he 
traveled when she made her tour of the 
country under the direction of Mr. Bar- 
num. Many curious customs and occur- 


rences of the past are recalled, such as 
the serenading of Christine Nilsson by 
the Philharmonic and the keeping of the 
annotated scrap-book by Von Bilow. 
One closes the book with regret that 
more of these tales of earlier days have 


not been preserved. The volume is well 
illustrated and the biographical sketch by 
Mrs. Hoffman is a grateful addition. 


& 

Studies in the Gospel of the Kingdom. 
Series No. 1. By Josiah Strong, D.D. 
New York: American Institute of Social 
Service. 

If any one tells you, as some people 
are apt to do, that the church is too other 
worldly and indifferent to social reform 
give him a copy of Dr. Strong’s book on 
his birthday. This book is a thoro dis- 
cussion of twelve great problems of 
modern civilization, such problems as: 
Civic corruption, Socialism, immigra- 
tion and the organization of labor; and 
it positively bristles with statistics. The 
point of view is tolerant and impartial 
and the author states both sides of all 
ilebatable questions. The conclusions 
veached are moderate and thoughtful. 
‘There has not been in some time a more 
valuable, ready reference book for the 
student of social problems, or a better 
basis for a year’s course in a Sunday 
school class in applied Christianity. If 
any criticism is to be made it would be 
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that the references to Scripture are 

sometimes rather farfetched and inap- 

plicable. 
& 

Poems, Letters and Prose Fragments of 
Kirke White. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by John Drinkwater. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 cents. 

Henry Kirke White is best remem- 
bered by Byron’s tribute in the “English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” and by 
his own passage, in the fragment 
“Time,” where he pictures the savage 
sitting amid the ruins of London. He 
died at twenty-one, in the very dawn of 
his powers. For a third of a century 
his work enjoyed a certain popularity, 
but afterward passed almost out of 
notice. Mr. Drinkwater has _ selected 
such of the poems and prose fragments 
as he thinks the poet himself might have - 
been willing to leave for posterity’s 
judgment, and has prefaced them with 
a critical essay. He does not claim for 
White extraordinary powers, but insists 
upon his recognition for what he actu- 
ally accomplished. “His work is pos- 
sessed of a definite value and charm, 
and a little of it is worthy of a place in 
any comprehensive English anthology.” 
White was one of the pioneers of what 
is rather inadequately termed the ro- 
mantic revival. Born three years before 
Byron and seven years before Shelley, 
he felt the new influences earlier than 
they, and his verse has a peculiar signifi- 
cance in that it foreshadows the new era. 
It is, of course, idle to speculate upon 
what the young poet might have be-_ 
come; but the “Genius,” the “To Con- 
templation,” the fragment “Time,” and 
several of the sonnets will always bring 
to the discerning reader the sense of 
great promise, of developing powers of 
a high order, blasted by an untimely 
death. 

Ped 


Literary Notes 


..- The budget bill recently passed by Par- 
liament attracted greater attention in America 
than any foreign legislation in many years be- 
cause some of its provisions, particularly those 
‘unearned incre- 
ment,” undeveloped land, mineral resources 
and bequests, are of considerable importance 
to us. The difficulties of establishing such a 
novel system of taxation were immense and 
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the bill was so complicated that its significance 
and bearing are hard to ascertain. The only 
authoritative work on the subject yet issued 
is Land Values, by E. S. Cox-Sinclair and 
Thomas Hynes, barristers of Gray’s Inn, which 
gives an annotated text of the act with an an- 
alysis of it and a historical introduction. 
(London: Charles Knight. 10 shillings.) 


....Dr. William J. Rolfe, the well known 
Shakesperian scholar and author of numerous 
standard works on the Bard of Avon’s plays, 
etc., is dead. The end came on July 7 last 
at the home of his son Charles J. Rolfe, in 
Tisbury, near Vineyard Haven, Mass. Dr. 
Rolfe’s death was due to old age. At the 
time of his death he was president emeritus 
of the Emerson College of Oratory in Boston. 


The Spectator’s book reviewer must have 
been sleepy when he reached The Book of 
Chronicles, by Prof. E. L. Curtis and A. A. 
Madsen. He gravely ascribes the book to Dr. 
Cooper (sic). What he finds worthy of men- 
tion in this excellent work is even more amaz- 
ing. Such reviewing recalls the advice of 
Balak to Balaam: “Come with me unto a place 
whence thou shalt see but the utmost part of 
them, and shalt not see them at all; and curse 
we them from thence.” 


.... The International Who’s Who (Who's 
Who In The World) is now issuing a pros- 
pectus for its next edition. The forthcoming 
volume will be illustrated by portraits and 
heraldic coats-of-arms. If you are on the 


eligible list you can have your biographical 


sketch, as written by yourself, appear in the 
forthcoming book, provided you send the man- 
ager, Robert Leslie Williams, an international 
post office order for $5, payable in London, 
England. The book, so the circulars state, 
will be printed in English, French, German, 
and Italian. 


....lhe New York Times Saturday Review - 


of Books and Art, under its first editor, 
Francis Whiting Halsey, was an admirable 
and authoritative iiterary review. Mr. Halsey 
has had a number of successors, none of 
whom have reached the high standard which 
he established. Mr. Joseph B. Gilder, who 
now assumes the editorship, has an unusual 
opportunity before him. If experience counts 
for anything, Mr. Gilder should be able to 
build up the Review so as to make it once 
more an authority along literary lines. Mr. 
Gilder was instrumental. with his sister, 
Jeanette L. Gilder, in establishing The Critic 
nearly thirty years ago, and he was identified 
with the magazine as editor and publisher for 
many years. With the merging of The Critic 
into Putnam’s Magazine Mr. Gilder continued 
with the latter publication, in the meantime 
turning his attention to other fields. He has 
‘compiled and edited a number of books, in- 
cluding Andrew Carnegie’s “Gospel of 
Wealth” and James Russell Lowell’s “Im- 
pressions of Spain.” We shall read with re- 
newed interest the Times Review and bespeak 
for Mr. Gilder the success with it that he 
deserves, 
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Pebbles 


Weston is one man who has twice crossed 
the continent without occupying an upper 
berth.—Aitlanta Georgian. 


An Atchison girl, who will become a teach- 
er, said today: “I am not becoming a teacher 
to do good, but for the pleasure of whipping 
boys.”—-Atchison Globe. 


Cattrr.—‘“Snip & Co. have employed me to 
collect the bill you owe them.” : 

Owens.—“You are to be congratulated, sir, 
on securing a permanent position.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Wuewn Congress packs its bag and skips, 
Then Washington is in eclipse. 
It does not shine as bright today 
As Beverly. (Or Oyster Bay.) 
—Christian Science World. 


“Frienps and fellow-citizens !” ; 

The orator wiped his brow and took a swig 
of left-over pink lemonade. 

“The hour,” he resumed, “has now arrived! 

“Some action is imperative! 

“We should adopt some fierce resolutions ! 

“This, my friends, is July 5, the day after! 

“Let us resolve to have next year a safe 
and sane Fourth of July!” 

Then he sat down amid deafening cheers, 
due partly to his missing the chair and hitting 
the floor.—Detroit News. 


“THE BREAKERS” 


The great mineral melodrama by 


BLACKSTONE 
Adapted for the stage by George Sand. 


MINER’S THEATRE 


Plaster Cast: 
William Rock Laddie Cliff 

Fred Stone Ferdinand Gottschalk 

Arthur Cole Izzetta Jewell 
and a chorus including Chrystal Herne, Pearl 
Andrews, Ruby Raymond and Bijou Fernan- 
dez. 

Produced by Oscar Hammerstein and Johu 
D. Rockefeller. John Mason, stage manager ; 
George C. Tyler, ass’t. manager. De Lancey 
Nicoll, attorney. 

No stone has been left unturned to make 
this play a veritable mine of hard facts and 
concrete information. The costumes, de- 
signed by Frank Marble and executed by M. 
Rock, provide for tile hats for the men and 
mortarboards for the women. Slater made 
the shees, after plans by Otto Block. Gen. 
Shaler has drilled the chorus, and E. M. Ashe 
has executed the scenery. The pebbled pro- 
gram is printed from designs by Frederick 
Dorr Steele. Melville E. Stone is press 
agent, and Dr. Austin Flint the house physi- 
cian. 

Mineral water furnished in quartz. 
Cole automobile, with Diamond tires, and 
Steinway piano used in this production. 
The tour will begin at Little Rock, Ark., 

and extend over the Coleman circuit—N. Y 
Evening Mail. 
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Senator Aldrich’s Rubber 
Interests 


In an address made at Winfield, Kan., 
on the oth inst., Senator Bristow, of that 
State, an insurgent Republican, asserted 
that in the recent revision of the tariff 
the duty on manufactures of rubber was 
increased for the benefit of Senator Nel- 
son W. Aldrich and capitalists associated © 


with him. In the old tariff, crude rub- 
ber was on the free list, but manufactures 
of rubber were dutiable at 30 per cent. 
The House did not change this duty, but 
the Senate Committee, of which Mr. 
Aldrich was chairman, increased it to 35 
per cent. This was an example of that 
“substantial revision downward” which 
the President saw in the bill when he 
signed it. It does not appear to have 
been expected that revenue would be in- 
creased by the higher rate. In fact, 
while imports of crude rubber have been 
growing since the new tariff was enacted, 
those of manufactured rubber have de- 
clined. At the same time, as everybody 
knows, the prices of both the raw ma- 
terial and the manufactured products 
have advanced. 

Mr. Bristow pointed out that Senator 
Aldrich and his son were large stock- 
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holders in a rubber company capitalized 
at $40,000,000, and that in this company 
they were associated with Senator Gug- 
genheim, three of his brothers, and 
Thomas F. Ryan. We quote from the 
report of his address at Winfield: 


The new tariff bill became a law in August, 
1909. In September it was discovered that 
the organization of a Rubber Trust was being 
consummated, with Mr. Aldrich’s son as the 
executive head. This trust was formed by 
merging a number of rubber companies then 
in existence. The Continental Rubber Com- 
pany, of New Jersey, had been organized in 
1903 with a capital of $1,000,000. In 1906 the 
Continental Rubber Company of America was 
organized, with a capital stock of $30,000,000. 
The same year there was another company 
formed, known as the Inter-Continental Rub- 
ber Company, with a capital stock of $40,000,- 
ooo. How long the organization of this Trust 
was in contemplation before the final passage 
of the tariff law I do not know, but the con- 
solidation of the Continental Rubber Company 
of America and the Inter-Continental Rubber 
Company became effective November 1, 1909, 
with the following board of directors: E. B. 
Aldrich, Nelson W. Aldrich, Herman B. 
Baruch, Henry A. Bingham, Daniel Guggen- 
heim, S. R. Guggenheim, Paul Morton, Allan 
A. Ryan, William Sproule. On December 
the Continental Rubber Company, the third 
of the companies referred to, was absorbed 
by the Inter-Continental Rubber Company, 
with the same board of directors, and E. 
Aldrich, son of Senator Aldrich, was elected 
vice-president and executive head of the con- 
solidated company. 

Since the organization of this Trust there 
have been rapid advances in the price of 
every rubber product, from automobile tires 
to baby rattles. The profits. this gigantic 
monopoly is making for its incorporators and 
promoters, the Aldrichs, ‘the Guggenheims and 
the Ryans, are illustrated by the dividends paid 
since these mergers became effective. The 
company is capitalized at $40,000,000—$10,000,- 
ooo of preferred 7 per cent. stock and $30,000,- 
000 common stock. The final merger was 
consummated December 6, 1909. January 10, 
1910, a dividend of 7 per cent. was paid on 
the preferred stock; February 10, 1910, thirty 
days later, another 7 per centr. dividend was 
paid; on March 1q, 1910, another dividend oi 
4.2 per cent. was paid, making 18 per cent. 
dividends in three months and four days. 


The Senator read from an article re- 
cently published in a New York financial 
journal, which gave a list of the stock- 
holders. Among these were Senator 
Nelson W. Aldrich, 25,000 common and 
5,250 preferred; the Guggenheim broth- 
ers, 50,000 common and 10,500 pre- 
ferred; Thomas F. Ryan, 26,500 com- 
mon and 5,565 preferred; E. B. Aldrich, 
6,200, and Edward Brush, said to be a 
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representative of the 
48,900. 

If the company in question is one by 
which control of the rubber manufactur- 
ing industry, as well as of the supply of 
raw material, has been obtained or 
sought, Senator Bristow has shown quite 
a clear case of tariff rate manipulation 
for the benefit of persons exercising great 
influence in tariff legislation. 
statement is not conclusive or complete. 
We understand that the Intercontinental 
Rubber Company deals only in the raw 
material, which is on the free list. Proof 
that it is intimately connected with the 
company which controls about two-thirds 
of the rubber manufacturing industry in 
this country has not been offered by Mr. 
Bristow. It is not furnished by lists of 
the officers and directors of the two cor- 
porations. The Senator should have 
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made inquiry as to a connection before 
making his speech. 

It is well known that prominent offi- 
cers of the great company engaged in 
manufacturing are intimate friends of 
Senator Aldrich, and it is probable that 
the additional duty on ‘manufactures of 


rubber has served the interests of his 
own company, the Intercontinental, by 
increasing the demand here for raw ma- 
terial and in other ways. The present 
high price of rubber goods is due mainly 
to an extraordinary advance in the cost 
of crude rubber. That advance may be 
due in part to the work of a combination. 

The Senator from Kansas should make 
further investigation. In his speech he 
has given an insufficient foundation for 
his charges. He should seek to ascertain 
whether Senator Aldrich, or the company 
controlled by Senator Aldrich and his 
associates, is directly interested in cor- 
porations which manufacture rubber 
goods. The increase of duty was not 
warranted and the circumstances certain- 
ly tend to excite suspicion. 


re) 
Builders of Babel 


THE last number of La Revue, thru 
one of its contributors, takes up again 
the question of an international lan- 
guage. Shall it be artificial or one of 
the natural languages? Those who have 
not followed the progress of artificial 
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linguistics may be surprised to learn that 
“Esperanto” is found to exhibit signs of 
decadence, and has already more modern 
competitors. “Ido,” for instance, is in 
the field, claiming for its vocabulary a 
higher degree of internationality than is 
possessed by “Esperanto.” And both 
now have a new rival in “Universal,” 
which has gained much recognition in 
Germany, and which the Russian sociol- 
ogist, Novicow, has declared to be the 
most perfect of all artificial languages. 
One’s bewilderment increases when one 
discovers that no less than thirty-six 
artificial languages were invented be- 
tween 1880 and 1902. M. Douzat takes 
occasion to say that those which failed 
to find promoters were not always the 
worst. The search after a common lan- 
guage, therefore, has only resulted in 
giving us another tower of Babel story. 

The real difficulty seems to be that a 
viable language cannot be invented. Like 
life, and the products of life, it must 
grow. The Committee for the Adoption 
of an International Language, appointed 
at the Paris Exposition in 1900, has 
chosen “Ido,” and thereby precipitated a 
wrangle between the advocates of a 
number of artificial tongues that desire 
to be galvanized into life. Probably be- 
fore the conflict of this partisanship sub- 
sides new candidates will appear to pro- 
long the futile search and debate. 

More promising is the reaction in 
favor of elevating some natural language 
to the position of universal auxiliary 
But this form of election also has 
brought several candidates into the field 
at once. It was doubtless the difficulty 
of choosing one language where several 
appear to have equal claims that led 
Hermann Diels, rector of the Berlin 
Academy, to propose a French-English- 
German triad. Critics promptly and 
rightly objected that this linguistic tri- 
plicity still was Babel, tho reduced to its 
least common denominator. Least? 
Some thought not. It ought to be pos- 
sible to reduce this number to two. At 
the International Congress for the In- 
struction of Living Languages Chappel- 
lier, in 1900, proposed an agreement be- 
tween France, England and the United 
States with a view to the obligatory in- 
struction of English in France, and 
French in England and the United 
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States. This, he maintained, would in 
a short time place linguistic intercourse 
between these nations on a bilingual 
basis, and, counting the population of 
their political dependencies, reduce 400,- 
000,000 people to a common understand- 
ing. Of the three, German was sacrificed 
in this proposal because of its relative 
difficulty and its scant latinity. The 
project received influential support, but 
the Congress refused to consider it. The 
aforementioned Committee on an Inter- 
national Language would have none .of 
it, because they were looking for a neu- 
tral, i. e., artificial, language. 

That the Germans would tamely con- 
sent to be left out was not to be ex- 
pected. Diels rushed into the arena with 
the charge that the proposed Anglo- 
French linguistic alliance was really a 
political’ move, and had, in the interest 
of international comity, better be con- 
signed to the bone-pile. And to the rub- 
bish-heap it went for the time being. But 
strangely enough, now that sentiment in 
favor of a natural language as an inter- 
national auxiliary is growing, the Ger- 
mans are first on their feet with a nom- 


ination of French for this distinguished 


office. Molenaar, of Bavaria, the in- 
ventor of the much praised “Universal,” 
or “Panroman,” as he originally named 
it, feels convinced that an artificial lan- 
guage, no matter how perfect, can never 
become universalized as an international 
language. “I no longer,” he writes, 
“hope for the success of my language 
[Universal]. I shal] sacrifice it in favor 
of French.” Following a suggestion 
made at the Congress of Arlon, there 
was convoked at Brussels an Interna- 
tional Scientific Conference for the 
Adoption of an Auxiliary Language. 
The leading initiators of this conference 
were Wilmotte and Fuerstenhoff. This 
body has now pronounced in favor of 
French, and its choice is reported to have 
received the approval of many universi- 
ties in Europe and America! 

Since English is at present the most 
widely spoken language the serviceabil- 
ity of French as an auxiliary tongue will 
have to be measured primarily by Anglo- 
Saxon standards of utility. The prob- 
lem, as it now stands, exhibits more ele- 
ments of diversification than ever. The 
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confusion of tongues is worse confound- 
ed. In certain parts of Austria, Ger- 
many and Russia “Volapiik” still num- 
bers faithful followers who believe in its 
ultimate world destiny. “Esperanto” has 
many enthusiastic advocates. But its 
derivative “Ido” is also in the field, with 
the added advantage of being the official 
choice of a committee appointed at the 
World’s Exposition of 1900. Meanwhile 
“Universal” has started on a world-con- 
quering career. Now comes the an- 
nouncement that the whole race of in- 
vented languages, being mere phantoms 
of the mind, must yield to the red- 
blooded reality of a living language, and 
that French is the most eligible candidate 
for the position of international auxil- 
iary. Many will recall the fact that it 
has been adopted as the official language 
at the Hague Conferences. 

There is abundant excuse for some 
one to discover that the interests of a 
population bigger than that of France or 
the German Empire have been over- 
looked in this inquiry. The teeming 
populations of Mexico, large parts of the 
West Indies and the Philippines, and 
Central and South America, not to men- 
tion Spain and its dependencies, surely 
have some claim to consideration. In 
our own country the opening of the 
Panama Canal, not far distant now, is 
bound to enhance the commercial value 
of Spanish thru increase of trade with 
Central and South American countries. 
For political and commercial, rather than 
literary, considerations as a rule deter- 
mine the spread of a language. There- 
fore the choice of French as a lingua 
franca is sure to be questioned in manv 
quarters, and there is likely to be another 
moult of opinion in regard to this much- 
debated subject. We are inclined tu 
agree with those who regard the general 
adoption and success of an artificial lan- 
guage as hopeless as the artificial manu 
facture of life. If, on the other hand, 
a natural language is destined to become 
an international medium of expression, 
Nature, assisted by the increasing mod- 
ern world-intercourse of travel, com- 
merce and literature, will presently point 
it out by signs more definite and unmis- 
takable than those on wuich the judg- 
ment of the Brussei. Conference is based. 
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Weather, Prosperity and the 
Mind of Man 


A SURE way to make money in Amer- 

ica is to pin your faith to a few simple 
principles of physics, meteorology and 
political economy. An overwhelming 
majority of Americans cannot or will 
not do this. They do not admit that 
there are any conditions of existence im- 
posed by Nature which “American en- 
terprise” cannot defy, and as for prin- 
ciples of political economy, they are all 
right for college professors and such 
like theorists, but “practical” men know 
better. The investor who has the nerve 
to steer his financial course according to 
these despised principles, and adhere to 
it more and more closely as the multi- 
tude goes tumbling over itself on some 
other tack, can pile up his accumula- 
tions at the expense of his fellow men 
with mathematical certainty. 
_ A beautiful illustration of this rule— 
for which we make no _ charge—is 
afforded just now by the consternation 
of the great Middle West over the cer- 
tainty which, after two years of pooh- 
poohing, is now everywhere admitted, 
that we have entered upon another peri- 
od of relatively inadequate rainfalls, 
with its inevitable consequence of an- 
nual crop shortage. 

It is now just about a generation ago, 
as the census man counts generations, 
that the farmers west of the Mississippi, 
and of Kansas and Nebraska in partic- 
ular, were mortgaging the arid lands 
they could not get returns from, and 
moving on from the lands that they 
could not mortgage. Cheap money 
crazes and populism presently became a 
dominant factor in politics, and William 
Allen White explained to an unfeeling 
world what was the matter with Kansas. 
Then, just as the cheap money people 
looked to see complete and final ruin 
follow upon the defeat of their political 
and legislative program, the farmers be- 
gan to discover that life was worth liv- 
ing, after all. A undant rains, enor- 
mous crops and good prices made. them 
soon forgetful of their tribulations. 
They decided that things had perma- 
nently changed for the better. The 
“settlement of the ctintry” was offered 
as the obvious and sufficient explanation 
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of abundant rainfall. Kansas was go- 
ing to be a good enough country for 
anybody. The financial bondage of the 
West to the East was a thing of the 
past. The West had a surplus and 
could loan money. New enterprises 
were sure to pay. There was no reason 
why any one should hesitate to put his 
money into anything “going.” 

The financial distress of two years 
ago was an unpleasant shock, but it was 
easily explained. It was a “bankers’ 
panic.” It was all due to a money 
power conspiracy, to “Wall Street dev- 
iltry,” and the unhallowed alliance of 
the United States Treasury with the 
head devils. It needn’t occur again. 
The “heart of the country” was all right. 
The “plain people” were prosperous and 
knew what they were about. Every- 
thing would be booming again, right 
away. 

Undoubtedly the country has contin- 
ued to prosper and undoubtedly it will 
go on prospering. But a fact to be faced 
is that in order to prosper it will have to 
be more economical, more scientific and 
a good deal more forehanded. Acting 
Secretary Hayes, of the Department of 
Agriculture, has been interviewed on the 
crop situation, and we are glad to see 
that he has been telling the truth about 
it. “The drought from which the West 
is now suffering,” he says, “only verifies 
what many agriculturists have expected 
for a long time.” The expectation has 
been based upon knowledge of the 
rhythm of alternating dry and wet peri- 
ods, which has been observed since man- 
kind began to keep records of such 
things in Egypt and Babylonia. “Manv 
of us,” continues Mr. Hayes, “knowing 
that the West had suffered from cycles 
of drought, believed that these cycles 
would again hamper the farmers there, 
but the period of many years during 
which rainfall had been regular caused 
the people to forget the real condition 
that faced them.” 

These cycles will certainly continue to 
dominate the agricultural situation, and 
the only way to adjust life to them, as 
Mr. Hayes points out, is to finance the 
farms in such a conservative way during 
the years of plenty that surplus money 
will be available with which to face the 
periods of non-productiveness. A cer- 














tain administrator, known as Joseph, 
once gave advice not unlike this, a long 
time ago, in Egypt. 

The cycle of immediate importance is 
the one which meteorologists know as 
the thirty to thirty-five year period. A 
part of this period is invariably wet, the 
other part invariably dry. This cycle is 
only a pulsation in a bigger cycle of three 
hundred to four hundred years duration ; 
this, in turn, is a pulsation in a cycle of 
one thousand to two thousand years’ 
duration, and the latter, finally, is but a 
pulsation in the great cycle which once 
in tens or hundreds of thousands of 
years treats each hemisphere to a pro- 
longed ice age. The four hundred year 
cycle, and the two thousand year cycle, 
have been among the chief causes deter- 
mining the course of human history. 
The desiccation of vast regions, espe- 
cially those of Central Asia, compelling 
great swarms of mankind to seek new 
habitats, has over and over again re- 
shaped the political geography of 
Europe. 

Man is a clever animal, and he has ac- 
complished marvelous things in making 
Nature serve him, but Nature rules in 
the long run. There are some things to 
which man has to bow. 

& 


The Socialist Rule of Milwaukee 


THERE is one phase of the Socialist 
Democratic victory in Milwaukee that 
is most significant and encouraging. 
Mayor Seidel publicly announced, prior 
to taking his seat, that before any at- 
tempt was made to put the Socialist 
pledges into operation the best judgment 
of the best experts would be obtained. 
“T may say that ours will be a govern- 
ment by experts,” were the words he 
used to express his views. 

We are advised by those in close touch 


with the situation that Mayor Seidel and. 


his advisers are ascertaining where they 
can secure the best and most efficient 
men to fill the important places in the 
municipal government of Milwaukee, 
and that they are not confining their in- 
quiries to Milwaukee, but are seeking 
help and suggestions from all parts of 
the country. A Milwaukee correspond- 
ent advises us that he is confirmed in the 
belief which the first public announce- 
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ments after the victory aroused, that the 
Socialists intend to give the city the best 
administration they can; to be conserva- 
tive, cautious and intelligent to the ex- 
tent of their ability in administering the 
affairs of the city. 

There is another significant feature of 
the situation. No pressure for spoils of 
office is being made upon the new offi- 
cials from their own ranks, and they are 
not likely to recognize any of these de- 
mands from the ranks of the other 
parties. It is reported that they are alto- 
gether likely to appoint a law depart- 
ment that will be composed of lawyers 
from outside their own party, which is 
short of men of that profession. The 
Public Works Department is, of course. 
the most important thing the Mayor willi 
have to deal with. This for years has 
been the weakest part of Milwaukee’s 
government. At present it is composed 
of three commissioners and the city en- 
gineer, with equal authority and no con- 
centration of responsibility anywhere. 
A bill originating in the Council was 
passed by the Legislature in 1907. 
authorizing the reorganization of this 
department under a single head, but was 
made subject to a Council referendum 
requiring a majority vote to adopt. The 
same Council which ordered the bil’ 
drawn rejected the law by a tie vote, but 
the new Social Democratic Council wil! 
adopt the law and reorganize the De- 
partment of Public Works. Mayor 
Seidel wants a strong, capable man like 
Colonel Waring. 

In a recent personal letter concerning 
the real inner significance of the Social- 
ist victory, a well-known, public-spirited 
citizen of Milwaukee, who did not vote 
the ticket, said: 

You have no doubt seen it expressed in the 
éxchanges and with absolute accuracy that the 
victory was a protest or a_ repudiation of 
twelve years of misrule and broken promises 
and high-handed disregard of public rights 
under the administration of Mayor Rose, and 
also the two years of Republican administra- 
tion under the “boy mayor.” This is really 
all there is to it. The citizens refused to 
take any more chances and the Republican 
ticket, which was a good ticket. was deserted 
by its friends, who felt that jt did not hold out 
sufficient security of election. I have heard no 
dissatisfaction yet exprest anywhere as to the 
result. The city is on the tiptoe of expec- 
tation, and very hopeful expectation at that, 
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as to how the Social Democrats will conduct 
themselves, and predictions are very freely 
made that we may expect a very satisfactory 
administration. 

Should the Socialists of Milwaukee 
establish a firm and sound precedent for 
the administration of municipal affairs 
by experts, they will have opened a new 
and highly important chapter in the 
story of American municipal develop- 
ment. 

& 


The School Question in France 
and Elsewhere 


THE public or state schools in that 
pleasant land are called neutral, while the 
parochial or Church schools are termed 
free. Hence in reading about the school 
question now on in France, we must bear 
well in mind that free schools are 
(Church schools. 

Up to 1882 France had no public 
school system. In that year Jules Ferry 
liad it established. For two years more 
-—up to 1884—the religious orders had 
all the teaching in their hands. Owing 
to a thoro investigation, made under 
Waldeck-Rousseau, France rose in anger 
and chased the monks and nuns from 
the schools. It was proven to the hilt 
that those religious teachers, Jesuits in- 
cluded, were impressing on the youth of 
France that a monarchy was the only 
legitimate form of -government, and the 
republic the offspring of Satan. The 
story of the many later steps, culminat- 
ing in separation of Church and State, 
is familiar enough. While the Church 
was undergoing dislodgment, the State 
was perfecting its school system, so that 
today it is complete. Nor does the pub- 
lic school system of France exclude pri- 
vate schools. Anybody, Catholic priests 
even, may open a school, with only one 
exception: no religious, that is, monk or 
nun,.can teach in any school, public or 
private, in France. It is an exception 
supposed to be required by the very exi- 
gence of self-preservation. And there 
ire many such schools—Catholic, Prot- 
stant, Jewish and non-sectarian. 

Now practical Catholics are lessening 
more and more. Sabatier a few years 
ago put them at not more than four or 
five millions in a population of thirty- 
five millions—one in seven. Of course, 
the burden of supporting Catholic 


schools is very heavy and the bishops 
feel it. They dare not admit bankruptcy. 
Luckily, in one way or other, they have 
found helps in the energy of their ene- 
mies. The hue and cry of “Save the 
children’s souls!” is now widely heard. 
Notwithstanding their inexplicable po- 
litical stupidities since LFaure’s death, 
the hierarchy are beginning to add +o 
them. Ringing the changes on the spir- 
itual welfare of the rising generation 
seems a good cry. Hence last Septem- 
ber the French hierarchy issued a gen- 
eral pastoral letter on the school ques- 
tion. There Catholics are taught their 
duties and rights as parents, with not 
over-concealed hints as to their privi- 
leges as voters. And at the end of the 
letter, fourteen books in use in the State 
schools were‘ banned. This index of 
prohibited books is a revival of former 
episcopal claims, which Rome squelched 
centuries ago in restricting the Index to 
its own Congregation. But as no echo 
of displeasure has thus far been heard 
from within the Vatican, it may be pre- 
sumed that the new step of the bishops 
of France is not unwelcome. Qui tacet 
consentire videtur. Now, this pastoral 
letter was by no means extravagant in 
form, and it may be granted that both 
as citizens and as bishops the hierarchy 
were well within their rights. At the 
same time it is well to recall that it was 
separation that rehabilitated them in 
their citizenship. Under the Concordat 
they would never have dared to act col- 
lectively. Rome would have brought 
them to time in a jiffy. Of course, the 
“Outs” backed the bishops against the 
Government, which regarded the letter 
of enough importance to be brought up 
in Parliament. Meanwhile teachers sus- 
pected of lack of faith were chased from 
the schools; children in great glee 
burned the condemned books; the Cath- 
olic papers—la bonne presse—announced 
these victories with double-headed lines. 

The action of the Government in 
meeting the bishops on their own ground 
resulted in their pastoral proving to be a 
bit of foolishness—une sottise. In the 
first place, it was shown that with 80,000 
schools in France, with their large num- 
ber of pupils and parents, only 1,500 
fathers were enrolled under episcopal 
banners. “Fathers of Families” is the 
name of the Catholic league in favor of 
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“free” —i. e., parochial — schools. The 
University of Paris, in its turn revived 
a medieval practice and created an index, 
in which twenty-four or so textbooks in 
use in Catholic schools were condemned. 
In some departments, the teachers’ 
league sued the bishops. The chief suit 
was against Cardinal Lucon, of Rennes, 
who was adjudged in error, but not pun- 
ished. Authors threaten to sue the bish- 
ops for the pecuniary losses resulting 
from the non-sale of their books. The 
Government was upheld in Parliament 
by a vote of 385 against 137. 

Probably all lawsuits and similar legal 
actions will be allowed to fall out. But 
it is more than likely that the Govern- 
ment will enact measures which will re- 
quire official examination and approba- 
tion of textbooks in use in Catholic 
schools. Up to this, the Church author- 
ities had a free hand in the Catholic 
schools, but hereafter they may expect 
to be held in check. Above all must it 
be remembered that the choice of schools 
is even now free to French citizens. 
Since but 1,500 of them follow the bish- 
ops, we have a fair idea of how weak 
hierarchical authority is. Some time ago 
Briand announced that if any bishop 
would inform him of any objectionable 
book, he would probe the matter. Only 
one bishop—Belley—accepted the offer 
and lodged a complaint against a certain 
textbook. Briand had the book exam- 
ined and thrown out of the schools. 
Likewise among the attacks made under 
cover of Lenten pastorals, there was also 
an exception. Mgr. Fuzet, Archbishop 
of Reims, chose farming as the subject 
of his pastoral. It is a curious subject 
for the chief center of the champagne 
industry. But Fuzet is the bishop who 
went to Rome in behalf of the clerical 
benefit societies — mutualités ecclésias- 
tiques—and on his return announced 
that Pius X approved them, only to be 
flatly contradicted in a telegram by Car- 
dinal del Val. Then the archbishop 
brought out a brochure which showed 
that these benefits were canonically law- 
ful. Pius X, however, condemned them. 

The discussion is at white heat. 
France, however, is not alone. Far from 
dormant is this same school question in 
Italy and Spain. In the former an en- 
tirely new program of schools and teach- 
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ers has been mapped out. The Sonnino 
Cabinet may not be strong enough to 
push its plans, but, if it fail, a succeed- 
ing cabinet will take the problem up. In 
Spain, fully one hundred schools, which 
were closed after the Ferrer case in the 
Province of Catalonia and its capital, 
Barcelona, have been allowed to reopen. 
Moreover, the Spanish Government has 
given notice to the Vatican that the Con- 
cordat must be altered. Again, in Bava- 
ria, the same school question is very 
much to the front, while in Ireland a 
strong undercurrent is growing against 
the religious teacher in the national 
schools. Nor is it unknown in the 
United States. As far back as 1875, the 
Holy Office sent formal instructions on 
the subject to the Catholic bishops in the 
United States. Again, when Satolli first 
came to America as representative of 
Leo XIII, at the World’s Fair, Chicago, 
the whole question was threshed out at 
the meeting of the archbishops in New 
York. Then the fourteen propositions 
were laid down as the norm for the 
hierarchy to follow. In the following 
year, 1893, the letter Clara Saepe : 
Numero was sent to Cardinal Gibbons. 

The revival of the discussion in the 
United States, notably under Bishop Mc- 
Faul, of Trenton, need surprise no one. 
It is in complete harmony with the 
forty-seventh and forty-eighth proposi- 
tions of the Syllabus of 1864, which con- 
demn non-clerical school systems. 

Why, one wonders, if Catholic schools 
are so essential, did Pius X establish 
none while Bishop of Mantua and Patri- 
arch of Venice? Why is there no paro- 
chial school system in Rome? There, in 
the Eternal City itself, the Socialists are 
in power, and do as they please with the 
schools, order the textbooks, and yet no 
one attempts to establish parochial 
schools. 


& 


Airships and Warships 


Ever since aviation became a profes- 
sion and those following it began to 
produce practical flying machines which 
were controllable, engineers in civil life 
have foreseen the end of the usefulness 
of the warship. The only apparent 
room for differences of opinion was 
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whether its relegation to desuetude was 
more or less imminent. Even this doubt 
seems to have been resolved by the rapid 
progress of the past year in the con- 
struction and management of air craft 
of one class or another. Concerning this 
progress the representatives of the naval 
establishment have maintained a discreet 
silence. Up to about a year ago they 
had plenty of good reasons why danger 
from this source was not great enough 
to warrant any hesitancy in multiplying 
ships as rapidly as possible until the 
exhaustion of the national resources of 
taxation should compel economy. They 
spoke confidently of the ease with which 
long-range rifles could destroy anything 
in the air within two or three miles of 
a ship, but were reticent about the im- 
possibility of using such weapons effec- 
tively. Meanwhile, “peace bombs” and 
harmless oranges have very clearly 
shown how much easier is range finding 
from overhead, assisted by gravity, than 
range finding from below, for reasons 
well known to every mathematician. 
These experiments seem fully to war- 
rant the conclusion that no hostile fleet 
or ship entering a port protected by 
aeroplanes would have much chance of 
leaving it again, or perhaps of even get- 
ting near enough to it to send a projec- 
tile from its heaviest gun ashore. 

That such protection may exist in 
unknown and unsuspected measure, 
without assistance from Government, 
and quite independent of anticipatory 
appropriations, is the most interesting 
aspect of the new situation. Only a 
very small part of the actual progress 
made in designing practical air craft has 
as yet become a matter of news. A 
majority of the aviators who now oc- 
cupy a conspicuous place in the public 
notice are rather to be classed as show- 
men than as mechanicians. There is a 
still larger class incapable of making 
any contributions of value to the art. of 
flying who have the reckless courage 
which would lead them to essay any sort 
of flight for applause and profit. They 
are the professional aviators, with the 
confidence Of half knowledge or the yet 
more dangerous confidence of ignorance. 

3ut behind these are hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands, of whom the public 
has never heard—thoro mechanicians 


and mathematicians who are studying 
the problem in every aspect, and a multi- 
tude of whom have reduced to working 
drawings higher types of flying machines 
than have yet been built. Many of these 
students of air navigation are men occu- 
pying positions of large responsibility 
and emolument, who are not showmen 
in any sense. So far as they are con- 
cerned the real “state of the art” is un- 
recorded, and will so remain until a 
higher inducement than is found in com- 
petition for prizes or employment at 
amusement parks prompts its reduction 
to practice. Patriotism would be such 
an inducement. If any part of the coast 
of this country was menaced by a hostile 
fleet, the Government need but offer fair 
compensation to any one who would 
meet and destroy it at so much per ship, 
to call into being in incredibly short time, 
and at private expense, more airships 
with eager crews than it could find em- 
ployment for. Our floating ships would 
not need to lift their anchors, and prob- 
ably would not. It is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that the day of invasion 
by sea is over, and that with it will pass 
the battleship and armored cruiser, the 
torpedo boat and the destroyer, like the 
knightly mail, the hand weapons and the 
masonry fortifications of a cruder period. 
If this is true, what it means as a step in 
the direction of making war impossible 
is beyond estimate. 


We are glad to see that 
the suggestion made at the 
last Mohonk Peace Con- 
ference by the Canadian Minister of 
Labor, the Hon. MacKenzie King, is 
beginning to bear fruit. Last week a 
distinguished delegation called upon 
President Taft to enlist his co-operation 
in the movement to celebrate in 1914 
the approaching completion of one hun- 
dred years of peace between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. President 
Taft most cordially gave his support to 
the plan, and now it only remains for 
Great Britain to inaugurate a similar 
movement, so that a joint commission 
can be constituted to take entire charge 
of the program. Many suggestions 
have already been made as to how best 
to celebrate this centenary of concord. 
The Rush-Bagot treaty between Great 


England and 
America 
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Britain and the United States, which 
has resulted in disarmament along the 
whole 3,000 miles of the Canadian- 
American frontier, is the great example 
before the world of the limitation of 
armaments by international agreement. 
Certainly this fact will be prominent in 
the addresses of all the speakers who at- 
tend the proposed international peace 
conference at Niagara Falls. It is also 
suggested that a noble bridge be built 
across the Niagara River by the two 
governments as a symbol of the frater- 
nity of the two nations, and that great 
buildings be erected in New York and 
London in which our _ international 
organizations can have their offices. 
Perhaps the most important suggestion. 
however, is to revive the famous Hay= 
Pauncefote treaty, which only failed of 
passage in our Senate in 1897 by three 
votes of the required two-thirds major- 
ity. Much water has passed under the 
bridge since the defeat of that treaty, 
and the Senate is not what it was then. 
Unquestionably a treaty could now be 
formulated in which questions, even of 
national honor, could be submitted to 
arbitration. Up to the present time all 
the arbitration treaties are modeled on 
the elastic Anglo-French treaty, in 
which honor and vital interests are re- 
served for the arbitrament of war, and 
as the nations refuse to define what are 
their vital interests or what involves 
their honor, these treaties mean any- 
thing or nothing. Indeed, the possibili- 
ties before such a joint commission for 
promoting international solidarity are 
almost infinite. Who knows but that 
the joint commission might itself remain 
as a permanent organization to promote 
closer relations between Great Britain 
and the United States, and thus eventu- 
ally it might be the means of actually 
federating the whole Anglo-Saxon 
world, so that England and all her colo- 
nies, including the now independent 
United States of America, might again 
become one nation, the greatest on 
which the sun has ever shone. 

Js 

We do not see how 
the Republicans of 
Ohio can find a can- 
didate who will make a winning fight 
against Governor Judson Harmon at the 


Governor Harmon 
and the Lynchers 
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polls. Whenever an opportunity is of- 
fered, the Governor commends himself 
to the good people of his State and other 
States, taking advantage of it by sim- 
ply doing his duty. He has now set out 
to punish the men who lynched an Anti- 
Saloon League detective in Newark, and 
the public officers who permitted or 
even abetted this crime. He suspended 
the Mayor, who is a Democrat, knowing 
that authority would be transferred to a 
Republican, and that the Republican 
could remove from office other Demo- 
crats. The Governor appears to have 
desired to see such a political revolution 
in Newark, a city which, the judge who 
has summoned a special grand jury says, 
“has for years been in the hands of 
lawbreakers,” and whose “high officials 
have openly connived at violations of the 
law.” The weak Mayor and the cow- 
ardly sheriff are out of office, the police 
force is undergoing reorganization, fif- 
teen men who took part in the lynching 
are in prison, and others will be placed 
there. The Governor has done very 
well. But it is not the first time that he 
has shown to the country his possession 
of qualities which no candidate for a 
Presidential nomination should lack. 


& 
The juvenile court has be- 
come an American institu- 
tion, and it has proved to 
be far more effective than at first was 
anticipated. The first court was estab- 
lished in Chicago in 1899. It seemed to 
be only a new method of dealing with 
delinquent children or juvenile criminals. 
The movement has spread into every 
large city, and has rooted in many of the 
smaller ones. It has reacted on home 
life with immense power, waking up a 
sympathetic good will between our 
courts and family discipline. It has al- 
ready an immense power over police 
work. Mayor Gaynor only expresses 
this general sentiment in his demand 
that the brutality of police work shall be 
eliminated. It is beginning to work out 
of the courts the idea that the aim of law 
and the law régime is to inflict punish- 
ment, instead of reform the criminal. It 
is the one inspiration to thousands of 
children to lead. better lives. It is a fact 
that at last the courts themselves, the 
judges and the probation officers, are a - 
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supplementary force, a sort of substitute 
for good homes. Children who. nowhere 
else get a kind word or a nudge toward 
a better life, or a bit of inspiration, get 
it where they used to hear nothing but 
condemnation. It is said that the gain 
in police work, in the way of arrests, is 
from one-half to two-thirds, and that 80 
per cent. of the offenders never are re- 
turned by the police. In fact we have, 
at least in our juvenile courts, estab- 
lished. the principle that society must re- 
form its offenders if possible. Children 
are no longer shut in with vile adult 
offenders, and we may hope that our 
prison system will soon cease to be a 
propagator of vice, and a menace to soci- 
ety. We are certainly creating a great 
body of officials who are learning to 
sympathize with the weak, and give aid 
rather than simple condemnation. In St. 
Louis the investigation of girls’ cases is 
done by women, and this is true of sev- 
eral other cities. Judge Baldwin adds 
that “the prcebation process is a process 
of education by constructive friendship. 
It requires sympathy, tact, good humor, 
patience, and, above all, a thoro knowl- 
edge of the needs of child life, and the 
manifold ways in which to meet them.” 
An organization of volunteer officers 
along this line has recently been formed, 
entitled The Big Brothers. It is pro- 
posed to organize a Big Sister move- 
ment, in charge of the girls. In fact, we 
are entering a new age in which we hope 
after awhile to get rid of the brute force 
expression of social life. 
& 

One of our honored contempo- 
raries is very much alarmed at 
the present moral condition of 
American society. It sees signs of the 
decay of moral sense, not only in our 
State capitols and city councils, but in 
our business houses and in our social 
relations. It goes farther and almost 
despairs of the Church itself, demanding 
a sweeping revival of common, decent 
honesty, and “a sweeping sense of sin 
and its horror.” We are inclined to sym- 
pathize deeply with this writer in his dis- 
gust at the revelations which come to us 
from our State capitols and our Boards 
of Trade. It is a-cheap vulgarity that 
puts American honor to shame. How- 
ever, we have no sort of sympathy with 
the outcry of despair, or the demand for 
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a revival such as is designated. We are 
simply readjusting ourselves, and the 
growth of conscience in the last hundred 
years has been something marvelous. 
We no longer care for such doctrines as 
original sin and total depravity, and the 
poetic criminations that beat the breast 
and cry out in loud prayers are not to he 
looked for. In fact we do not any long- 
er believe in sin of the old sort—that is 
tainted character by birth, and the ne- 
cessity of appeasing an angry God. We 
have now got to see if we can create and 
sustain a conviction of honor for the 
right, and a thoro belief in our funda- 
mental social axioms—the religious com- 
mon sense of mankind. We see in everv 
direction a growth of the social moral - 
sense. The outbreaks seem to us to be 
merely the sloughing off of the vileness 
which has been heretofore allowed 3 
homing in our individual and politica! 
life. ‘The history of our cities does not 
d’sturb us in the least, for New York is 
a better city than it was fifty years ago. 
New York and Illinois politics are 
cleaner than they were in the closing 
part of the last century. Our industrial 
organization stands stronger for right; 
and the spirit of justice toward all na- 
tions and all races grows upon us. Pitts- 
burg will hardly repeat its scandals; Al- 
bany is a cleaner city than it was ten 
years ago, and the outlook is thoroly 
hopeful. The growth of conscience in 


- the nineteenth century was the wonder 


of that wonderful era; but its growth in 
the twentieth century bids fair to be 
even more remarkable. 


Some time ago THe INpeE- 
PENDENT published an arti- 
cle on “Road Economics,” 
in which the writer demonstrated that 
about one-third of the land now enclosed 
for road purposes in the United States 
was practically given over to waste. He 
advocated the use of the highways by 
adjacent farmers, under statute, for mar- 
ketable crops. Governor Carroll, of 
Iowa, now proposes to lop off to feet 
from each side of the highways of that 
State and turn them over to corn grow- 
ing. He thinks that a road very rarely 
needs to be more than 4o feet wide for 
the service of the public, and that any- 
thing wider than that is simply so much 
land given over to weeds. The Iowa law 
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does not compel the laying out of roads 
60 feet wide, altho that is generally the 
custom. There are 100,000 miles of 
roads in this single State of Iowa, and 
it is a fact that they are mainly neglect- 
ed. There are over 800,000 acres of 
land belonging to the highways, and if 
the people resume the cultivation of one- 
third, they will have added a good deal 
over 200,000 acres to food production. 
The annual net revenue per acre in Iowa 
is set down at $15, a very modest esti- 
mate, but this would make the income of 
the restored land at least $4,000,000. We 
believe that Governor Carroll’s proposi- 
tion is all right, and that it stands good 
for every State in the Union. We are 
confirmed in this by the correspondence 
called out by our own article advocating 
road economics. There is no reason why 
there should be broad strips of waste 
land running in every direction across 
our States. The roads that we do have 
should be better made, and whatever 
land belongs to the public on either side 
of the road should be made garden-like. 
At present the weed-breeding strips, 
called roads, are a nuisance and a pre- 
ventive to good farming. They sow 
down adjacent lands, and make fine crop- 
ping more difficult. The worst weeds we 
have to contend with have mainly trav- 
eled across the country by way of the 
roads. But with proper culture these 
same land strips could be made benefi- 
cent models of culture and beauty. Gov- 
ernor Carroll talks like a farmer, and his 
proposition stands in with the economics 
of the coming civilization: “Larger 
crops; no waste land; no weed-breeding 
roads.” A large party of Iowans agree 
with their Governor in all xcept the dis- 
position that should be made of the re- 
served lands. They would have it culti- 
vated by the public, and the proceeds 
applied to making better driveways of 
the portion not withdrawn for tillage. 
This will introduce a novel feature into 
our American farming, with a decided 
side-look toward socialism. 
) 


Troubles in A long and _ bitter 


Geeta Chan struggle between the 
Ecumenical Patriarch 


of the Orthodox Church, Joachim TTT, in 
Constantinople, and the Jerusalem Or- 
thodox Patriarch Damianus, has now 
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been closed, ending with a complete vic- 
tory for the latter, even against the 
clergy of his. own synod. The issues in- 
volved were, on the one hand, the deter- 
mination of the Ecumenical Patriarch to 
establish absolutely his hegemony over 
the other orthodox Patriarchs, which, at 
bottom, too, was an ambition to further 
the interests of a narrow-minded, spe- 
cifically Greek nationalistic policy over 
against the other nations represented in 
the Orthodox Church, while the Jeru- 
salem Patriarch headed the growing 
national tendencies within the Orthodox 
Church, and is partially the protagonist 
of the Arabian Orthodox, particularly, it 
seems, the common people. The Jeru- 
salem clergy rose against their Patri- 
arch, deposed Damianus, elected a 
“locum tenens,” seized the orthodox 
cloisters at Bethlehem and Lydda and 
the school at Joppa, and appealed thru a 
delegation to the Ecumenical Patriarch 
at Constantinople, who was only too 
willing to become their protagonist, ig- 
noring in this the Patriarch at Alexan- 
dria, to whom also an appeal had been 
made. At this stage the Government 
stepped in and, not heeding the protest 
of the Ecumenical Patriarch that this 
was a purely ecclesiastical affair, ap- 
pointed a special commission, consisting 
of two Turks and one Greek, who, to- 
gether with the well-known Wali of 
Syria, Nasim Pasha, who during the 
Armenian massacre had been Police 
Commissioner, as chairman, proceeded 
to Jerusalem to adjust matters, espe- 
cially to investigate the rights of the 
Patriarch of that place on the spot. This 
commission succeeded in persuading the 
rebellious monks and priests of the 
Jerusalem patriarchate to recognize 
again the Patriarch Damianus, and in 
this way the intervention of the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch of Constantinople was 
entirely thwarted. The defeat of the 
latter has been so complete that his depo- 
sition seems to be only a question of 
time. Even his own synod has now 
largely turned against him. Naturally, 
the activity of the Turkish Government 
in the whole matter has been instigated 
by its anti-Greek political tendencies. 
The whole agitation will be recognized 
as a new phase of the ever old yet ever 
new struggle between Turk and Greek. 
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Much profitless discus- 
Summer Clothes sion is annually wasted 

over the question why 
men do not in summer adopt a style of 
dress better adapted to very warm 
weather. The answer is easily found: 
They do not want to. To gratify the 
desire for such summer comfort as ap- 
propriate dressing would insure is per- 
fectly easy without annoying conspicu- 
ousness. A large proportion of the pop- 
ulation of the United States habitually 
discard not merely coats and waistcoats, 
but collars, cravats and starched shirts 
when it is more comfortable to dispense 
with them. No one is surprised, shocked 
or mortified by such liberties with the 
conventions of masculine dress. It may 
be assumed, therefore, that those who 
elect to sacrifice comfort for appearance 
do so for reasons of their own. One of 
these reasons is doubtless found in the 
fact that, except for some twenty or 
twenty-five days in each year, at irregu- 
lar and unpredictable intervals between 
May and October, our customary gar- 
ments are not uncomfortable. Hence, we 
lack the experience needed for appropri- 
ate dressing at times of exceptional heat 
and humidity. Another reason discour- 
aging ready adaptation to thermometric 
fluctuations is that not many men have 
available the garments suggested by 
these conditions. They know perfectly 
well that they may wear flannel shirts 
and discard their coats, and that no one 
would molest them or make them afraid ; 
but they prefer to differentiate them- 
selves from those who take these liber- 
ties. In a word, they are less uncom- 
fortable by reason of the heat than they 
would be as the result of lowering their 
own standards of presentability. As a 
matter of fact, the progress from year to 
year in the direction of summer comfort 
is as rapid as the average man desires it 
shall be. Negligée shirts and two-piece 
suits of light and porous material are 
now the rule. The man who wishes to 
leave his coat at home or carry it over 
his arm is at perfect liberty to do so, but 
not many of those even reasonably care- 
ful as to personal appearance care to do 
this, and are not conscious of any great 
discomfort because they do not. In the 
‘ast analysis, men dress as they do in 


summer chiefly because it pleases them 
to do so, from which it may be inferred 
that vanity as exprest in personal adorn- 
ment is not exclusively an attribute of 
femininity. 


& 

Dr. Hugo Koch, the 
More Modernism Catholic professor in 

Braunsberg, the ex- 
cellent academy under German state 
control, is the latest addition to the 
ranks of modernists. He published in 
Harnack’s “Kirchengeschichtliche Stu- 
dien” an excellent work entitled “Cyp- 
rian and the Roman Primate.” The re- 
sults of Koch’s investigations of this 
chronic crux are not in harmony with 
the teachings of his Church, but in per- 
fect agreement with the outcome of un- 
prejudiced historical records. Indeed, 
they are in pronounced antagonism to 
the dogmas and claims of the Catholic 
Church. Prof. Joseph Schnitzer, of 
Munich, discusses the work in the Neue 
Jahrhundert, a Catholic progressive 
paper, and, in addition to declaring it a 
scientific work of the first quality, says 
it is “Eine ethische Tat, eine Bekennt- 
nisschrift,” which could possibly secure 
the martyr’s halo for this author. This 
fear has been promptly realized. It is 
officially announced that Professor Koch 
will, during the summer semester, not 
deliver the course of theological lectures 
which he had announced for the-acad- 
emy at Braunsberg. 


as 

The dissatisfied minority of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians who would not 
join in union with the Presbyterian 
Church are not finding that the courts 
generally sustain them. The highest 
courts in California, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Texas have decided that 
the union is valid, while in Missouri and 
Tennessee the highest courts have fa- 
vored the irreconcilables and given them 
the property, which includes the general 
publishing house, with its paper, The 
Cumberland Presbyterian. The future is 
not cheerful for the dissentients, unless 
they should get unexpected comfort 
from decisions in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Mississippi and Oklahoma, 
where the legal conflict is yet going 
on. 
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Twenty vears ago a man named En- 
nis, a poor teamster in the McDonald oil 
fields of Pennsylvania, was given credit 
for horse feed, when he sorely needed 
it, by Boyce Rankin, a clerk in a local 
feed store. Ennis declared at the time 
he would make Rankin his heir for this. 
The incident appeared closed, however, 
and twenty years rolled away. In the 
meantime Jack Ennis struck oil, and 
when he died not long ago worth a mil- 
lion of dollars it was found that he had 
kept his word, and the feed store clerk 
comes into the ex-teamster’s fortune 
and will be in charge of the business 
interests of his old debtor. A thread of 
romance still runs thru life even if we 
may not always think so. 

& 

If preparation had been made for a 
South American movement against the 
United States at the Pan-American con- 
ference, on account of the attitude of our 
Government toward Nicaragua, Secre- 
tary Knox would not have been made 
one of the two honorary presidents, nor 
would the chairman of our delegation 
have been chosen to reply, in behalf of 
all the delegates, to the opening address 
of the Argentine Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Secretary Knox very distinctly 
represents our policy with respect to 
Nicaragua. It does not yet appear that 
Zelava and Madriz can exert any influ- 
ence at the conference in Buenos Ayres. 

& 

At* the recent ‘aviation meetings 
abroad there has been an unusual num- 
ber of deplorable accidents. The de- 
‘mand which an aeroplane makes upon 
brain and eye, as well as upon the cour- 
age and skill of the aviator, must be 
tremendous. That in spite of the obvi- 
ous perils of its use there should be an 
unfailing supply of experimenters points 
to a vastly more hopeful aspect of mod- 
ern civilization than the spectacle of the 
brute endurance afforded by the princi- 
pals of the recent prize fight. The 
worldwide protest against the exhibition 
of the fight pictures is another hopeful 
omen. 

& 
After the Mayor of a city has been 
convicted of bribery and sentenced to be 
imprisoned for three years, he should be 
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prevented from continuing to perform 
the duties of the office which he has dis- 
graced. But the convict Mayor of Law- 
rence, Mass., even in jail is signing pa- 
pers, making appointments and the like. 
Lawyers who have defended him assert 
that he is still the lawful Mayor. We 
are confident that law and authority for 
his definite and permanent separation 
from the office will soon be found. 
aw 

Scholars have often amused them- 
selves by discovering unintended hexam- 
eters in sober prose authors, or in the 
English Bible; but it is left to the Lon- 
don Tablet to have discovered an actual! 
limerick embodied in the Prayer after 
Communion by St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
given in the Missal. Put into lines it 
reads : 


“Sit vitiorum meorum evacuatio, 
Concupiscentiae et libidinis exterminatio; 
Caritatis et patientiae, 
Humilitatis et obedientiae, 
Omniumque virtutum augmentatio. 


& 

Dr. Crum, whom President Roosevelt 
kept in office as Collector of the Port ot 
Charleston, but whom President Taft re- 
moved, has been appointed Minister to 
Liberia. The rule of the present admin- 
istration has been stated as that of ap- 
pointing a white man for white people 
and a black man for black people. But 
the majority of the people in South 
Carolina are negroes, so the rule does 
not hold. This new post for Dr. Crum 
will not quite balance the former re- 
moval. 

a 

There is an ecclesiastical boycott of 
the severest sort in the Amish Mennon- 
ite Church. It is a rule, and it is now 
being enforced, that if a member has 
been excommunicated no member in 
good standing shall either eat or work 
with him. It is not surprising that it is 
a small sect. 

& 

That postal savings banks are likely 
to be popular. is indicated by the fact 
that 175 postmasters have already made 
application to have their offices desig- 
nated as postal banks. This.is the more 
notable since no extra compensation 
goes with the granting of such applica- 
tions. 
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Death of Leslie D. Ward 


Dr. Lestie D. Warp, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, died in London last 
week, from acute Bright’s disease com- 
plicated with pneumonia. He was in a 
state of coma from July 6th until 
the 13th, the day of his death. 
Dr. Ward’s son, Leslie Perry Ward. 
and Frank Munsey, the publisher, 
were with him when he died. The 
body will be shipped to New York 
for interment. Dr. Ward was one of the 
pioneers in the industrial insurance busi- 
ness in this country, having been asso- 
ciated with John Dryden in the introduc- 
tion of the system in this country. He 
helped organize the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, the home office of 
which is in Newark, N. J. In -1874, 
when. President Dryden founded thie 
company, he was practising medicine in 
Newark and acting as county physician 
of Essex County. He aided Mr. Dryden 
very materially and took office with the 
company in the beginning as medical 
director. He was elected first vice-presi- 
dent in 1884 and was in charge of both 
the home office and the field force. Dr. 
Ward was also a director in the National 
Surety Company, the American Steel & 
Wire Company, the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany and the Union National Bank of 
Newark. He was also actively interested 
in the Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey. He was born in Madison, 
N. J., on July 1, 1845, of Connecticut 
ancestry. He belonged to the Union 
League, the Lawyers, the Essex, the 
Morristown and the Morristown Golf 
Clubs, and was president of the Essex 
County Country Club. He was for many 
years staff surgeon of the Essex 
Troop, the crack cavalry squadron of 
New Jersey. He turned the farm on 
which he was born into one of the show 
places of New Jersey. It has twelve 
miles of park drives, a Roman villa on 
the site of the old farm’ house, an arti- 
ficial lake and a game preserve. He was 
a Republican in politics and was well 
known for his knowledge of and inter- 





est in art. He was president of the com- 
mission having charge of the two mil- 
lion dollar Essex County Courthouse in 
Newark, which was completed about 
four years ago. The elaborate decora- 
tions of both the interior and exterior 
were chiefly the result of his suggestions 
and work. He had made valuable col- 
lections of rare pictures for his home in 
Newark and his country estate at Brook- 
lake Farms, near Madison, N. J. His 
library contains thousands of rare and 
valuable volumes. On March 5, 1874, 
Dr. Ward married Miss Minnie Perry, 
daughter of James Perry, of Newark. 
She died several years ago. One son, 
Herbert Edgar Ward, also died several 
years ago, leaving a daughter. Another 
son, Leslie Perry Ward, survives him. 
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A LIFE insurance agent is often 
tempted toward discouragement. He 
may be quite unable to perceive any in- 
dication of return for the efforts he has 
made, it may be, for weeks. Canvassing 
is not always full of joy, but Rome, 
which finally proudly sat on seven hills, 
took longer than a single day in the 
building. Keeping everlastingly at it is 
quite as effective in the field of insurance 
underwriting as it is in the advertising 
line. A chance remark, an unexpected 
conversation, a trifling circumstance, will 
often conspire together to work up a 
case that will mean a credit on commis- 
sion account. The main thing is dili- 
gence applied with intelligence. Suc 
cess in the life insurance field is based 
on exactly the same qualities that com- 
mand success in any other department of 
life and the man who is overcome by 
discouragement is not the one who is 
going to win out. 

as 

Tue Fidelity Mutual Life has figured 
it out that each life insurance inter- 
view is worth to each agent a total ot 
$4. This is on a basis of one application 
in ten average interviews. Each agent 
is consequently expected to report at 


least six good life insurance talks each 
day. 
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Postal Savings Banks 


Ir was said some weeks ago that the 
first postal savings banks would not be 
doing business before January next. 
The President, however, is unwilling 
that a beginning shall be so long de- 
layed, and it is now expected that the 
ten or twenty post offices which are to 
be selected as experiment stations will 
be ready to receive deposits in October. 
About four hundred banks have sent to 
the Treasury Department their applica- 
tions for deposits, and about half as 
many postmasters have asked that their 
offices be authorized to receive money 
under the new law. Among the apply- 
ing banks are many large and powerful 
ones. It is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to name only a few post offices at 
first, and it is probable that the number 
will not be greatly increased during the 
coming twelve’ months, as Congress 
appropriated only $100,000 for putting 
the system in operation and maintaining 
it in the current fiscal year. 


a 
Foreign Trade of the Fiscal Year 


Our foreign trade, exports and im- 
ports, in the last fiscal year, amounted to 
$3,302,821,057, a total exceeded only in 
1907. When comparison with the fig- 
ures for 1909 is made, the increase is 
nearly $82,000,000 in exports and almost 
$246,000,000 in imports. These changes 
reduced the excess of exports to $187,- 
000,000. The excess was $351,000,000 
in 1909, and $666,000,000 in 1908. Last 
year’s excess on the export side was the 
smallest since 1896. The totals for last 
year and since 1903 were as follows: 


Excess of 
Exports. ports Exports. 


+ $1:744,906, 203 $1, $37 854,854 $187,111,349 
1,663,011,104 1,311,920,224 351,090,880 

= 1'860.773, 346 1,104,341,792 666,431,554 

. 1,880,851,078 1,434,421,425 446,420,053 

.. 1,743,864,500 1,226,562,446 517,308,054 

. 1,518,561,666 1 117, 513,071 401,048,505 
1,460,827,271 — 991,087,371 469,739,900 
Imports were of auniak value than 
ever before, exceeding even those of 
1907, the record year, by $123,000,000. 
This advance was due mainly to an in- 
crease in the quantity of manufacturers’ 


materials brought from abroad, an in- 
crease of about $200,000,000 over the 
similar imports in 1909, and of $275,- 
000,000 over those received in 1908. On 
the other hand, our agricultural exports 
were less by $46,000,000 than in 1909 
and less by $156,000,000 than they were 
in 1908. Shipments of breadstuffs were 
the smallest for fourteen years, L905 ex- 
cepted. It should be noted that imports 
were declining in the last three months 
of the year. A new record for gold. 
exports was made, and the excess of - 
exports ($118,563,215) over impofts 
($43,339,905) was a little more than 
$75,000,000. In 1909 the excess was 
$47,000,000, and in 1908 and 1907 the 
movement was in the other direction, 
imports showing an excess of $76,000,- 
000 in 1908, and of $63,000,000 in 1907. 
Exports of silver last year exceeded im- 
ports by $10,000,000. 
as 


..Exports of iron and steel manu- 
factures in the last fifteen years exceeded 
imports by $1,400,000,000, while in the 
fifteen years immediately preceding the 
imports exceeded exports by $300,000,- 
000. 

....A New York Stock Exchange 
membership was sold last week for $65,- 
000. This price shows a decline of $11,- 
000 since the latest preceding sale, and 
of $30,000 from the highest figures of 
last year. 

...The Massachusetts Railroad Com- 
mission has given the Grand Trunk 
Railway permission to build a line from 
Palmer, Mass., to the Rhode Island 
boundary. As the company has been au 
thorized by the Rhode Island Legislature 
to build from the boundary to Provi- 
dence, the construction of the new road 
to that city is assured. 

.. The business affairs of Col. J. M. 
Guffey, Democratic leader in Pennsyl- 
vania, member of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, and for many years 
prominent in the coal and oil industries, 
have been placed in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. His assets, consisting mainly of 
West Virginia coal lands, are estimated 
to be $17,000,000, while his liabilities are 
$6,700,000. oe 





